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In This Issue 


Protestant Ethics Re-examined 


Dr. PauL LEHMANN teaches in the de- 
partment of biblical history at Wellesley 
College. He received his Bachelor degrees 
in arts and in the science of education at 
Ohio State University and the B.D. and 
Th.D. degrees at Union Theologica: 
Seminary, the latter in 1936. As Fogg 
Travelling Fellow, he had semesters of 
study with Brunner and Barth. He later 
taught at Elmhurst College and at Eden 
Theological Seminary. Professor Leh- 
mann is the author of Forgiveness: De- 
cisive Issue in Protestant Thought (1940). 


The Role of the Covenant 


Miss HELEN SILVING, who deals here 
with the covenant conception in the 
Old Testament and its bearing on 
ethics, has received the doctorate twice 
from the University of Vienna—in politi- 
cal science (1929) and in law (1936). She 
was formerly a research assistant to 
Professor Hans Kelsen, the draftsman of 
the democratic Austrian constitution. 
With regard to her present paper and 
interests she writes: “I have pursued 
Bible studies since childhood, and I feel 
that this Book carries a message of 
democracy. I believe that it is desirable 
to emphasize this fact at the present 
moment (especially in view of the 
vagaries of the present German biblical 
literature).”’ 


The Gospels and the Demoniacs 


S. Vernon McCastanp, John B. 
Carey Memorial Professor of Religion 


in the University of Virginia, presents an 
interesting discussion of a difficult and 
relatively neglected topic in New Testa- 
ment interpretation—demon-possession 
and the testimony of the demons to 
Jesus. Mr. McCasland is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago and has 
earned a secure place among New Testa- 
ment scholars. 


Clerical Reform 


LIEUTENANT CHARLES E. SMITH, who 
writes us last from Liberal Army Air 
Field at Liberal, Kansas, holds the A.M. 
degree from Moravian College and 
Theological Seminary and the Ph.D. 
degree in history from the University of 
Pennsylvania (1932). Since 1934 he has 
taught at Louisiana State University, 
where he received the rank of professor 
in 1940. His publications have been: A 
Short History of the Ancient World (1939), 
A Short History of Western Civilization 
(1940), Papal Enforcement of Some 
Medieval Marriage Laws (1942), and 
Tiberius and the Roman Empire (1943). 

Concerning the present article, he 
says: “It is one of a series of studies I 
was preparing on the general theme of 
the efforts of Innocent III for the reform 
of the Medieval Church. The work of 
the Fourth Lateran Council in the 
cause of Church Reform is, of course, 
well known. What I plan to do is to 
show in detail how the pope labored for 
this cause throughout the entire course 
of his pontificate. This work has been 
adjourned, however, since May, 1943, 
when I accepted a commission as first 
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lieutenant in the Army Air Forces. At 
the present time I am teaching courses 
in Oxygen Equipment and Weights and 
Balance Control in an advanced pilot 
training school.” 


Bertocci on Macintosh, II 


We include in this issue the second of 
the two articles written by Dr. PETER A. 
BERTOCCI examining the epistemology of 
D. C. Macintosh. Readers of the former 
article in the July number, 1943, will re- 


cail that Dr. Bertocci is on the faculty of 
Bates College. 


Wieman Replies 


In our section “Notes and Com- 
munications” we give in this number 
a concluding word to PROFESSOR WIE- 
MAN as to the matters that have arisen 
between him and Professor Bernhardt in 
previous issues. Professor Wieman also 
answers the article by Professor Dubs in 
the last number of the Journal. 
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TOWARD A PROTESTANT ANALYSIS OF THE ETHICAL PROBLEM 


LEHMANN 
RE is a Protestant Beiie norms of action—but they become sig- 


the ethical problem. It is the at- 

tempt to deal with the question of 
the nature and application of the good 
in terms of the Pauline and Reformation 
conception of justification by faith. The 
presuppositions and implications of justi- 
fication offer a more adequate account of 
ethical motivation, achievement, and 
failure than alternative philosophical, 
theological, and religious ethical analyses. 
In an ethic of justification, all the princi- 
pal ethical categories and relationships 
are redefined. The good, for example, is 
no longer something “in itself’? but is 
rooted and grounded in God, who him- 
self makes us “perfect in every good thing 
to do his will, working in us that which is 
well-pleasing in his sight.””* Quite strictly, 
“none is good save one, even God.’? Ab- 
solute and relative good are no longer 
conformed to one another by the varied 
and complex interrelationships of ends 
and means. With respect to what is 
done now, ends and means are technical, 
not ethical, considerations, since what is 
to be done now is governed by what God 
has already done in Christ. Virtues and 
duties are no longer significant in them- 
selves, i.e., as values making for hap- 
piness, or as indispensables in the main- 
tenance of existence, or as self-evident 


* Heb. 13:27. 2 Mark 10:18. 


nificant in so far as they express re- 
lationships within the dialectic between 
creation and redemption implied by the 
conception of justification. 

Unfortunately, as Troeltsch has shown 
clearly enough, the history of Protestant 
thought is no proof that a Protestant 
analysis of the ethical problem is pos- 
sible. The reason is, according to 
Troeltsch, that the whole history of 
Christian ethics has been overshadowed 
by the Stoic doctrine of the lex naturae. 
When the correspondence between the 
divine reason and the human reason is 
accepted as law and when this cor- 
respondence is “Christianized” by 
grounding it in the biblical doctrines of 
creation and providence, the way is open 
for the perpetuation of things as they are 
over against things as they ought to be. 
Troeltsch wrote: 

Obviously, the continuation of the analogy 
between the Decalogue, natural law, and Chris- 
tian law means the infiltration of the infra- 
worldly ethic into the Christian, as had been 
the case for the whole patristic and medieval 
ethics.3 
The Reformation, according to Troeltsch, 
was 
not a simple restoration of Biblical . . . . Chris- 
tianity but a re-direction (Reduktion) of the 


3Ernst Troeltsch, Gesammelte Schriften, I (Tii- 
bingen: Mohr, 1912), 442. 
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....dogma,....Church, and ethics of the 
Middle Ages toward .... the Pauline religion 
of .grace through Christ. This is particularly 
clear from the evaluation of the life of the natu- 
ral man which the Middle Ages were the first 
to include within the Christian life, an inclu- 
sion which was now (i.e., by the Reformation) 
simply differently motivated and delineated.‘ 


Whereas Catholic theology had resolved 
the tension between the relative lex 
naturae and the ethic of grace by sub- 
suming /ex under grace, Protestantism 
resolved the tension by reducing the lex 
naturae to an essentially empty form. It 
was necessary as the sphere of ethical 
action, but significant only in so far as it 
was penetrated by the spirit of love be- 
stowed by grace. The different dis- 
position by Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism of the lex naturae proves, according 
to Troeltsch, not that there is anything 
to choose between them, but rather this: 
that the central dilemma of Christian 
ethics as it tries to work out the duties of 
man before God is the choice between 
denial of the world and compromise with 
the world. For Protestantism the com- 
promise is merely less obvious than for 
Catholicism. It is “imbedded more 
deeply in the inner life where it is 
softened in so far as the world is not only 
accepted as the locus of sin and under 
dominion of sin but as a direct and posi- 
tive order of God [Anordnung Gottes].’’s 
Hence it comes about that “the radical 
love ethic disappears behind the morality 
of obedience to authority.’’¢ 

But what Troeltsch does not rightly 
see is that there is a distinction to be 
drawn between Protestantism and the 
Reformation as expressed in the think- 
ing of the Reformers. When Luther, 


4 Ibid., p. 448. 
5 Ibid., p. 505. 
6 Ibid., pp. 504-5. 
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whose work is not merely primary but 
really decisive in this connection, used 
the category lex, he intended precisely 
that “simple restoration of Biblical 
Christianity” which Troeltsch denies to 
him as well as to his successors. For 
Luther’s whole thought about the ethical 
problem is dominated by the dialectical 
relation between law and grace. This 
means, to be sure, that “the life of the 
natural man”’ is “differently motivated 
and delineated.” But the difference 
arises not from the modification of the 
Stoic-medieval doctrine of the lex na- 
turae but from its rejection altogether. 
The paradoxical declaration that ‘‘the 
Christian man is a free lord over all and 
subject to nobody; the Christian man is a 
servant of all and subject to everybody”? 
anchors ethical motivation “mere deeply 
in the inner life.” But it certainly does 
not (although this has been the tendency 
of Lutheranism) obscure “the radical 
love ethic....behind the morality of 
obedience to authority.” It is the 
revolutionary character of this ethical 
motivation, derived by Luther from the 
Pauline doctrine of justification and 
made by him the foundation of the 
ethical thinking of the Reformation, 
which has never really come into its own. 
Contemporary Protestantism is greatly 
indebted to Professor Emil Brunner for 
reminding it of this omission and for 
attempting to work out an evangelical 
ethics on this foundation.* The aim of 
this inquiry is to set down some re- 
flections occasioned by Brunner’s dis- 
cussion and governed by the wider con- 
text of the ethical thinking of the 
principal Reformers. 


7 Martin Luther, On the Freedom of the Christian 
Man (Werke [Weimar ed.], VII, 21). 


8 Das Gebot und die Ordnungen (Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1933): 
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TOWARD A PROTESTANT ANALYSIS OF THE ETHICAL PROBLEM 


I 


Suppose a man is justified by faith! 
What does that mean in itself, and what 
kind of ethical thinking does the concep- 
tion of justification require? In a word, 
justification is the forensic judgment of 
God whereby man is predicated with 
both sin and righteousness. It is the para- 
doxical declaration: “You are right! 
you are not right! Simul iustus ac pec- 
cator!”” Thus, justification includes the 
ethical problem within the specific re- 
lation which it defines between God and 
man in the world. It isa relation of right 
according to which God has made it pos- 
sible for man to know and to conform to 
the conditions proper to his life in the 
world. These conditions are proper to 
man’s life in the world because they have 
themselves been determined by God, in 
the act of creation. Though not self- 
— evident, they would be evident to man 
had not a darkness overtaken man’s 
knowledge and a rebellion overtaken 
man’s conformity to the act and the 
order of creation. That this darkness 
and rebellion are not the decisive and not 
the final conditions of man’s life in the 
world but are to be transformed in 
accordance with the order of creation 
has been determined by God in the act 
of redemption. The act of redemption is 
the incarnation of God among men 
and the atonement of men with God in 
the life and death of “Jesus of Nazareth, 
.... Whom God has raised up.... and 
made both Lord and Christ.”? Thus 
man’s life in the world is a life on the way 
from the creation, the order of which he 
always repudiates but can never avoid, 
toward the redemption which he always 
needs but can never acquire. Justifica- 
tion is the act of God whereby man’s 
true position in the world—as a pilgrim 


9 Acts, chap 2. 


3 


between creation and redemption—is 
put within the orbit of man’s knowledge 
and behavior in the world. Calvin says: 


The end of regeneration is, that the life of 
believers may exhibit a symmetry and agree- 
ment between the righteousness of God and 
their obedience; and that thus they may con- 
firm the adoption by which they are accepted 
as his children..... As God the Father has 
reconciled us to himself in Christ, so he has 
exhibited to us in him a pattern, to which it is 
his will that we should be conformed. Now, let 
those who are of the opinion that the philoso- 
phers have the only just and orderly systems of 
moral philosophy, show me, in any of their 
works, a more excellent economy than that 
which I have stated. When they intend to ex- 
hort us to the sublimest virtue, they advance 
no argument but that we ought to live agreeably 
to nature. But the Scripture deduces its ex- 
hortation from the true source when it not 
only enjoins us to refer our life to God the 
author of it, to whom it belongs, but, having 
taught us, that we are degenerated from the 
original state in which we were created, adds, 
that Christ by whom we have been reconciled 
to God, is proposed to us as an example, whose 
character we should exhibit in our lives..... 
In order to extricate our minds from every 
snare, Paul... . dispels the fascinations which 
blind us, and....at the same time teaches 
us that we must live as strangers and pilgrims 
in the world, that we may not lose the heavenly 
inheritance.'° 


Justification is God’s way of dealing 
with men in the world, not as they are, 
but as they are in Christ. And justi- 
fication is men’s way of living before 
God in the world, not as they are, but as 
they are in Christ. Since it is God’s 
prerogative to act always in conformity 
with his will, it is right that God should so 
deal with men and men should so live 
before God. Indeed, this rightness is the 
righteousness of God by which it is 
necessary and possible for men to live in 
the world. The righteousness of God is 
the priority of God’s will and the con- 
formity of God’s act with God’s will with 


10 Institutes, 3, VI, 7. 
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respect to everything that happens in the 
world. The bestowal of this righteous- 
ness upon men in the judgment of justi- 
fication means that men both are right 
and are not right, that they always must 
live as they never do live in the world 
between creation and redemption. The 
relation between God and men in justi- 
fication is not grounded in a correlation 
of reason, or will, or desire but in the 
correspondence of grace and faith: 
iustificatio sola gratia sola fide. 

This is the positive side of the matter. 
And the negative side of it is that man 
does not have this knowledge of God in 
himself, nor does he derive it from the 
world in which he lives. The nature and 
the possibility of right action are not 
open to him because of certain unique 
properties of his own being or because 
they are written, as it were, in the stars. 
Indeed, what man can know by self- 
analysis and by investigation of and re- 
flection upon his world either fails to 
lead him effectively beyond himself and 
his world or carries him disproportionate- 
ly beyond the limits of his creatureliness 
and finitude. Man dreams about a world 
beyond the one in which he lives. But 
what he can apprehend by sensation and 
its technical extensions always leaves, as 
Kant quite decisively pointed out, much 
of his world—too much, really, to sus- 
tain ethical energy—beyond his ken. It 
is the area of right action, the haunting 
question, to use Kant’s words, “What 
ought I to do?” that so narrowly con- 
fines man’s knowledge that it bears no 
effective relation to his hopes. To put 
the matter within the context of justi- 
fication, we could say that, even though 
the pursuit of knowledge and right 
action should lead man beyond self- 
analysis and beyond reflection upon his 
experience in the world to God as the 
author and creator of all things, yet such 


a quest could never put the certainty of 
redemption within his grasp." It could 
only persuade him either that the fulness 
of knowledge and virtue was within 
reach or that, since virtue is not attain- 
able, redemption was no problem any- 
way. These alternatives find no compel- 
ling support from history or experience. 

If, then, there be no righteousness 
save as a dream which nourishes in man 
the illusion of moral obligation and 
achievement, a dream which is ever and 
again dashed to pieces by the actual 
course of human history; in short, if an 
ethic of self-justification is unable to 
nourish ethical sensitivity amid ethical 
frustration, it could be that a righteous- 
ness based upon divine rather than 
human initiative, the activity of God 
rather than the aspirations of men, offers 
a more adequate foundation for and 
solution of the ethical problem. Such an 
ethic would, of course, reckon frankly 
with the redemptive act of the creator 
God (an act which is not the same as the 
discovery of redemptive possibilities in 
the creative process). It would regard 
such an act as the decisive content of the 
revelation of the divine will and, on that 

1 And this is the real reason why the knowledge 
of the creator is beyond his grasp too. Professor 
Reinhold Niebuhr denies this in his Gifford lectures; 
but, significantly enough, he discusses the same 
point, namely, the necessary connection between a 
proper understanding of revelation and man’s place 
and duty in the world. It is difficult to see, however, 
why, if “the assurance of forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion. ...is the most distinctive content of special 
revelation” and “once this character of God is ap- 
prehended in special revelation, common human ex- 
perience can validate it,” the knowledge of the 
Creator should not also be apprehended and vali- 
dated in this way. Indeed, “the longing for forgive- 
ness” can scarcely be regarded as met, apart from 
the assurance that the redeemer God is God the 
creator. This is no less a matter of special revelation 
than the assurance that the creator God is God 
the redeemer. Neither assurance seems to me to be 
given in “common human experience” (cf. The 
Nature and Destiny of Man [New York: Scribner’s, 
1941], I, 143). 
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TOWARD A PROTESTANT ANALYSIS OF THE ETHICAL PROBLEM 


account, within the orbit of human 
knowledge and responsibility (a quite 
different epistemology and ethics than 
that which presupposes a correspondence 
or identity between the divine and the 
human reason). Such an ethic would 
commend itself to reason and experience 
by disclosing the solution of the critical 
dilemma in which the ethical problem is 
actually and continually involved. That 
dilemma is: how, in view of the fact that 
the good when it is applied always turns 
out to be something other than good, one 
is to maintain ethical sensitivity amid 
ethical frustration. 

If a man be justified by faith, the 
ethical problem is the problem of living 
under and living out the righteousness of 
God which judges every righteousness 
and overcomes every unrighteousness of 
man. This is a radical alteration of the 
treatment of the problem in the classical 
ethical systems—an alteration which con- 
spicuously affects the nature of the good, 
the nature of moral obligation, and the 
nature of ethical decision. According to 
an ethic of justification, (1) nothing is 
good in itself, but that alone is good 
which God wills: the good is act, not 
principle; (2) any action is good which 
can be said to have been called forth by 
God for the furtherance of his will for 
man and the world: duty is not virtue but 
calling;* (3) what God commands, what 
God requires, is always single, im- 
mediate, and concrete: the good act is the 
act of present obedience. 


2Tt is, of course, true that duty is not identical 
with virtue in the history of ethical thought. Duty 
is always a kind of middle term between the ethical 
norm and the ethical act which expresses the man- 
datory character of ethical obligation. Since this 
analysis is intended to show that the mandatory 
character of ethical obligation (and, consequently, 
also the ethical problem as a whole) is significantly 
different when duty is defined with respect to calling, 
this somewhat oversimplified formulation of the 
contrast may, perhaps, be allowed to stand. 


II 


Nothing is good in itself; but that 
alone is good which God wills. The good 
is not self-evident and not universal; 
therefore, it cannot be a matter of 
principle and is not reducible to law. The 
good is always bestowed and always 
specific; therefore, it can only be re- 
garded as willed. Both rationalistic (in- 
cluding the Catholic) and naturalistic 
delineations of the good are repudiated 
by this conception of the goal and the 
norm of ethical life. The distinguishing 
mark of rationalistic ethics is, in Brun- 
ner’s phrase, “the hypostatization of the 
human conception of the good into the 
‘idea of the Good.’’’*’ This is a logical 
abstraction which rationalism grounds 
now in the inherent excellence of the soul 
(Plato), now in the categorical nature of 
ethical obligation (Kant), and which 
naturalism finds in the general con- 
formity of human desire. But in each 
case the dominant concern is with “the 
good,” “the law,” as “the principle’ of 
the right ordering of life. That which is 
and that which ought to be are identical 
in the idea of the good, an identity which 
can only be conceived but can never be- 
come concrete in the world where actual 
ethical decisions have to be made. The 
distinguishing mark of naturalistic ethics, 
on the other hand, is found—not in ab- 
straction from the given world—but in 
the given world itself. It is not difficult, 
on this basis, of course, to abandon the 
concern for the good altogether amid 
the shifting complexity of structure and 
occurrence which no man can escape who 
looks at the world in which he lives. The 
good becomes, then, the useful, i.e., 
technical, and not ethical. But this 
proves only that it is impossible to sus- 
tain the ethical sense of the good without 


3 Brunner, op. cit., p. 99. 


universality. And it suggests that the 
only universality open to naturalism is 
the universality of impulse or desire or 
collectivity (depending on whether one 
is more biologically or sociologically 
minded). In either case, the good has 
become transposed from a principle of the 
reason to an inference from a “given” 
called nature.'* The distinguishing mark 
of Catholic ethics is its ingenuous trans- 
formation of the plain voluntarism of the 
gospel so as to conform with the plain 
ethical demands both of reason and of 
nature for universality. This is ac- 
complished by the derivation of the lex 
naturae from the structure of the world 
regarded as created and the extension of 
the lex naturae by the power of grace 
operative in the world regarded as re- 
deemed. There is a regnum naturae and 
a regnum gratiae, in each of which the 
will of God is delivered of caprice by its 
own laws of operation. Lex itself is di- 
vine. Hence Thomism categorically re- 
jects the view that “the essential nature 
of things is ultimately grounded in the 
free will of God.”’s 

Exactly this, however, is the copestone 
of the ethics of the Reformation. There 
is no knowledge of good apart from the 
knowledge of God, and the knowledge of 
God which is good is that bestowed in 
the act of justification. Justification 
means that God wants me—as I am—for 
himself; and not only me, but all men as 
they are. The proof of this is that God 
has come himself to me, has given himself 
to me in Christ. With this act my life 
and the life of men is once again included 
within the self-giving of God. Hence- 
forth I belong to God and know what I 


"4 Professor Niebuhr has instructively pointed out 
the ethical ambiguity of naturalistic thought arising 
from its inability to free itself altogether from ra- 
tionalistic elements (op. cit., chap. iv). 


1s Brunner, op. cit., p. 579. 
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have to do. I have to bear witness to the 
fact that God has given himself to me and 
taken me in—as I am—by giving myself 
to and taking in my neighbor—as he is. 
God not only gives himself to me in the 
act of justification but also expects some- 
thing from me. God’s will expressed in 
my justification is love. This alone is 
good. God requires that I serve his love 
by love. This is the good I have to do. 

A rationalistic ethic defines the re- 
lation between an ethical norm and an 
ethical act in a positive way by affirming 
the universal and axiomatic character of 
the good. The good is thus never identi- 
cal with the given because what ought 
to be done never actually is done as it 
ought to be. It is, at best, approximated 
by degrees. But the good is always 
regulative of the given for this is the 
“law of reason and nature.”’ A natural- 
istic ethic, on the other hand, defines the 
relation between an ethical norm and an 
ethical act in a negative way by con- 
fining whatever is universal and axiomatic 
about the good to what is given. The 
given is thus identical with the good be- 
cause what ought to be done is always 
that which has been and can be done. 
The good is always immediate and al- 
ways changing, for this is the “law of 
nature” which is the distinguishing mark 
of the given, and the given is always 
regulative of the good. An ethic of justi- 
fication, however, defines the relation 
between the ethical norm and the ethical 
act in a dialectical way by joining the 
normative with what is given and dis- 
tinguishing what is thus “given” from 
the good. The good is never identical 
with itself but is always involved in what 
is given (because what is done, actually 
ought to be done since God created and 
judges the world). The good is never 
identical with what is given but is always 
bestowed from beyond (because what 
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actually is done is never what ought to 
be done, since God has sustained and has 
redeemed the world). The good is always 
concretely given in the moment of 
ethical decision and concretely required. 
Therefore, every such moment is a mo- 
ment both of obligation and of frustra- 
tion, since it is God who bestows and 
God who requires. The good is, to use the 
Pauline phrase, the love which is the 
“fulfillment of the law.’%* An ethic of 
justification is that ethic which takes 
seriously the activity of a God who acts. 

The good is act. The act of love alone 
is the good act, for God alone is good and 
God is love. The concrete form of this 
divine activity is law. Law is the con- 
tinuing activity of God in the world 
which he has created. Law, therefore, 
defines the context of man’s activity in 
conformity with what God himself does 
and requires. However, man does not 
act in this context in conformity with 
what God does and requires. Therefore, 
the law obscures rather than discloses 
God’s love. That God’s love is only 
hidden behind, and not canceled by, 
God’s law is due to the fact that God has 
redeemed the world as well as created it. 
Love and law are neither positively nor 
negatively but dialectically related. Love 
can be said to be concretely embodied in 
law yet never bound by law. Law can be 
said to give concreteness and direction 
to love but never define love. Love with- 
out law is sentimental or abstract. Law 
without love is severe or empty. In a 
word, law is the handmaid of love in the 
doing of the good between creation and 
redemption. 

According to the ethics of the Refor- 
mation, this dialectical relation between 
love and law delivers the understanding 
of the good from universalistic enerva- 
tion and from particularistic disintegra- 

16 Rom. 13:10. 


7 


tion by. establishing the actual and con- 
crete character of the will of God as the 
only good. To regard the order of the 
world as the gift and requirement of God 
is to understand that there is no neutral 
quarter in the world and no extenuating 
circumstance upon which to rely when 
the law is not obeyed. And who can— 
as Luther well enough knew—when con- 
fronted by the rigor and the multiformity 
of the law, escape the judgment that he 
has not obeyed! Yet, since love is not 
the denial but the fulfilment of the law, 
at the moment of the despair of dis- 
obedience, the same God from whom the 
law has been received is seen to stand on 
the other side of it canceling its rigor 
and covering the disobedience. This dis- 
covery is essentially the discovery that 
the law is neither the fundamental nor 
the final will of God, that the legalistic 
understanding of the will of God with all 
the pretensions to which it gives rise, 
is itself the disobedience which is sin. 


Thus the law is like a mirror, in which we be- 
hold, first our impotence; secondly, our in- 
iquity, which proceeds from it; and lastly, the 
consequence of both, our obnoxiousness to the 
curse; just as a mirror represents to us the spots 
on our face.7 


We say that the law is good and profitable, 
but in his own proper use: which is, first, to 
bridle civil transgressions, and then to reveal 
and to increase spiritual transgressions... . . 
To what end serveth this humbling, this bruis- 
ing and beating down by this hammer, the law, 
I mean? To this end, that we may have en- 
trance into grace..... When the law so 
oppresseth thee, that all things seem to be 
utterly desperate, and thereby driveth thee 
unto Christ, to seek help and succour at his 
hands, then is the law in his true use; and 
through the gospel, it helpeth to justification. 
And this is the best and most perfect use of the 
law.8 


17 Calvin, Institutes, 2, VII. 


18 Martin Luther, Commentary on Galatians 
(Werke [Weimar ed.], XL, 485-90). Luther and Cal- 
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This is the dialectical character of the law: 
it leads directly to the true knowledge of God 
only to be discerned at the moment when the 
threshold has been crossed, as the radical denial 
of the knowledge of God, as the actual enemy of 
this knowledge.’? 


Ill 


If the good is that which God wills 
and bestows, it follows that the obliga- 
tion to do the good and the achievement 
of the good are also anchored in the 
divine will. Any action is good which can 
be said to have been called forth by God 
for the furtherance of his will for man 
and the world. Duty is not virtue but 
calling. On the face of it, this does not 
seem to be very different from what any 
ethically sensitive soul is aware of. In- 
herent in both rationalistic and natural- 
istic determinations of the nature of 
moral obligation is the notion that the 
doer of the good does not measure his 
action wholly with reference to himself. 
There is a sense in which he looks beyond 
himself and measures his duty by the 
obligation which he-regards as imposed 
from without. But what is peculiar to 
the man for whom the will of God is the 
only good is that he does not see himself 
as called upon to contemplate the good 
or to measure what he has done by that 
which lies beyond what he has done. 
He sees himself, on the other hand, 
called to obey. Luther wrote in the 
Preface to his Commentary on Romans: 

Faith is a living, busy, active, mighty 
thing. It is impossible that it should not always 


be doing good. It asks not whether good works 
should be done, but before one asks it does 


vin agree in naming last “the most perfect use of the 
law.””? However, they interchange the order of the 
first two offices of the law. 


‘9 Brunner, op. cit., pp. 130-31. Brunner is simply 
explicit about the dialectic between the third office 
of the law and the other two which is implicit in the 
thought of the Reformers. 


them, and is always doing them..... Hence, 
without compulsion, freely, and joyously, every 
one will do good, every one will serve.?° 


Thus, a Christian man who lives in this 
confidence toward God, knows all things, can 
undertake or abandon all things that are to 
be done;....he serves God entirely for 
nothing, content in this alone that God is 
pleased.?* 


This is the service of God proper to Chris- 
tians .... that they know what and why they 
should believe, are taught also how they should 
love God and their neighbor.” 


The duty of the justified man is single. 
He is to obey. He takes the world as it is 
and men as they are because God has 
created both, and he works in the world 
among men according as God from time 
to time requires. But the justified man 
does not do just one thing. For God has 
not set him down in that kind of a world. 
In all things necessary, one thing is need- 
ful. There are varieties of duty. 

But the relation between the one thing 
needful and the “all things necessary” is 
not expressed in Reformation thought by 
a system of virtues. In such systems vir- 
tues are particularizations of the good 
and are derived from it according to a 
scale of being (degrees of participation 
in or manifestation of what is regarded as 
the essence of the good) or a scale of 
values (a hierarchic arrangement of ap- 
proximations of the good at the various 
levels of experience). This kind of analy- 
sis rests upon that universalistic under- 
standing of the good which undoubtedly 
can be worked out into a system but is, 
on that account, an abstraction, i.e., a 
self-evident and self-consistent intel- 
lectual whole remote from the acute di- 
lemma between sensitivity and frustra- 
tion in which concrete ethical experience 


20 Werke (Erlangen ed.), LVIII, 125. 
21 Sermon on Good Works (ibid., XX, 200). 
22 Tischreden (ibid., LXI, 126). 
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is involved. The Reformers, on the other 
hand, are at once more personal and 
more concrete about the nature of moral 
obligation. The justified man is not only 
called to obey; he is set down —between 
creation and redemption—in a calling, 
the right exercise of which is his obedi- 
ence. The vocation of the justified man 
is the point at which the singleness of 
duty and the varieties of duty are joined. 
The justified man does not begin to do his 
duty by running off in all directions but 
quite specifically where God has set him 
down. God has set him down in the world 
to do a particular work. The work which 
he is called to do defines the point at 
which, in the world, he becomes con- 
cretely aware of his justification and at 
which his duty becomes concretely 
ordered. Calvin says: 


A Christian man ought to be so disposed and 
‘prepared as to reflect that he has to do with 
God every moment of his life. Thus, as he 
will measure all his actions by his will and de- 
termination, so he will refer the whole bias of 
his mind religiously to him..... How ex- 
tremely difficult it is for you to discharge your 
duty in seeking the advantage of your neigh- 
bor!....The Lord....knows with what 
great inquietude the human mind is inflamed, 
with what desultory levity it is hurried hither 
and thither, and how insatiable is its ambition 
to grasp different things at once. Therefore, to 
prevent universal confusion being produced 
by our folly and temerity, he has appointed to 
all their particular duties in different spheres of 
life. And that no one might rashly transgress 
the limits prescribed, he has styled such 
spheres of life vocations or callings. Every in- 
dividual’s line of life, therefore, is, as it were, 
a post assigned him by the Lord, that he may. 
not wander about in uncertainty all his days.?3 


In my vocation, I—believing in my 
justification—am daily reminded that 
all that I have I have received from God’s 
hand and that I have to work out what 
he requires. Here I am daily delivered 


23 Institutes, 3, VII, 3 and 5; 3, X, 6. 


from imagining that I have no duty or 
that I have done my duty. Indeed, the 
hardest thing a man has to do in the 
world is to do his work as God’s call and 
to do it as God calls for it to be done. 

But it is just here that one discovers 
that justification is either a great de- 
ception or the only rule of life. If it is the 
only rule of life, then the criterion of an 
action is not the general welfare or de- 
cency or disinterestedness or efficiency or 
wisdom or common sense. Certainly, the 
criterion is not conformity or noncon- 
formity, consistency or inconsistency, the 
ends which govern the means, or the 
consequences which follow from the acts. 
Any act is good which can be said to be 
one’s duty in and through the calling 
wherewith one is called. 


IV 


The motive of ethical activity, as we 
have seen, is quite strictly and quite 
simply, faithfulness in one’s calling. To 
love God—who is love—with heart and 
mind and soul and strength is to serve 
him in those ways which are immediate- 
ly and specifically determined by one’s 
place in the world. Yet the task of an 
ethic of justification is not complete 
when it has defined the norm and the 
motive of ethical activity. There is still 
the question of the ethical act itself. 
Faithfulness in one’s calling in depend- 
ence upon the revealed and righteous will 
of God tells us where we are to look for 
guidance and for resources as to what we 
ought to do and where we are to begin, 
but it does not without further specifica- 
tion tell us which action to take in any 
given moment. Indeed, the classical sys- 
tems of ethics have always seemed to 
possess a demonstrable cogency and 
effectiveness precisely at this point. The 
catalogues of virtue and the schemes of 
value rest upon a conception of the 
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ethical object and of ethical obligation 
which is continuous and correlative with 
human cognition and volition and on 
this account seem always to place ethical 
achievement within human reach. Over 
against these prospects it has always 
been possible to point out that an ethic 
based exclusively upon the will of God 
ultimately undermines ethical responsi- 
bility by surrendering human freedom to 
divine foreordination.?4 The doctrine of 
vocation has, as the history of Lutheran- 
ism amply proves, concretely reinforced 
this ethical quietism by an ethical con- 
servatism because it never gets beyond 
things as they are. The freedom of the 
Christian man under the Word of God 
can readily be identified with or ex- 
changed for a careless indifference toward 
or a meticulous execution of the daily 
routine of his calling. This is, at best, 
a highly individualistic doctrine of the 
good life which effectively divorces the 
salvation of the soul from ethical obli- 
gation. 

But nobody could have been more em- 
phatic about the fact that the faith in 
one’s justification, upon which faithful- 
ness in one’s calling is based, issues in 
good works than was Luther himself, 
when he writes: 

Christians should be . . . . ready to do every 
good work, not that they may be justified by 
these things, .... but that in liberty of spirit 
they may thus be the servants of others. .... 


Such too, ought to have been the works of all 
. ... Monasteries and priests; every one doing 


24 The charge was made against Calvinists and 
Lutherans alike, and from the very beginning. Yet 
the more astute among those who witnessed the rise 
of Protestantism recognized that such a contention 
was not inherent in the Reformation. Indeed, it was 
plain enough even for kings. Of the Rev. Dr. Saun- 
derson, eminent Calvinist divire, and his own chap- 
lain, “King Charles I. was wont to say that ‘he 
carried his ears to hear other preachers but his con- 
science to hear Mr. Saunderson’” (translator’s 
Preface to Calvin’s Insiitutes [6th Amer. ed., rev.; 
Philadelphia, 1928], p. 9). 
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the works of his own profession and state of 
life, not in order to be justified by them, but in 
order to bring his body into subjection, as an 


example to others,....;and also in order 
to accommodate himself to the will of others, 
out of free love..... We give this rule: the 


good things which we have from God ought to 
flow from one to another, and become common 
to all, so that every one of us may, as it were, 
put on his neighbor, and so behave toward him 
as if he himself were in his place. .. . . We con- 
clude therefore that a Christian man does not 
live in himself, but in Christ and in his neigh- 
bor, or else he is no Christian; in Christ by 
faith, in his neighbor by love.?s 

Indeed, the relation between faith and 
works elaborated by the Reformers 
effectively resolves the tension between 
freedom and responsibility and between 
the categorical good and radical evil 
which has continually beset and be- 
clouded systematic ethics. The reason is 
that an ethic of justification derives the 
concrete ethical act from a concrete un- 
derstanding of the nature of the good and 
of moral obligation. It declares not only 
that the good is act not principle; not 
only that duty is not virtue but calling; 
but also that what God commands and 
what God requires is always single, im- 
mediate, and concrete: the good act is 
the act of present obedience. 

Suppose a man is justified by faith. 
What is he called to do in the faithful 
exercise of his calling? Let him be a 
cobbler, a mechanic, a physician, or a 
preacher. What ought he todo? Master 
the skills of these vocations? Improve 
them? Pursue them for their own sake 
or because he must eat in order to live? 
Attain proficiency in a number of them so 
that he may relieve the boredom of what 
necessity has laid upon him by the 
change and excitement of a hobby? 
Moralistically, naturalistically, psycho- 
logically speaking, perhaps he ought to 
do all of these things. They all con- 


2s Werke (Erlangen ed.), XX VII, 197-09. 
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ceivably contribute to the maintenance 
and enrichment of life. But ethically 
speaking, i.e., after the manner of an 
ethic of justification, the answer is: 
None of these things. The justified man 
is to love God where he is set down in 
the world and exactly there he is to love 
his neighbor as himself. It is the love of 
the neighbor which makes the faithful- 
ness in one’s calling ethical, and it is the 
exercise of one’s calling that makes the 
love of one’s neighbor concrete. Our 
Lord’s summary of the law and the 
prophets conjoins the two love command- 
ments in such a way that the love which 
is commanded toward God and the love 
commanded toward one’s neighbor are 
not correlative but apposite. It is not 
that one loves God and also loves one’s 
neighbor. Neither is the love of one’s 
neighbor like the love of God; it is the 
second commandment which is like unto 
the first. One loves one’s neighbor as 
one’s self because one is first commanded 
to love God. The love of God requires 
the love of one’s neighbor and is con- 
cretely expressed in that love. 

But this is the love which becomes 
concrete for me in the act of justification. 
The love of neighbor is not grounded in 
the creation, so that we have, as it were, 


our humanity in common; not even our - 


divinely created humanity is the ground 
of our love toward one another. How 
frail a foundation for the obligation to 
love that would be! The man who has 
not hesitated to rebel against his creator 
will surely not recognize any decisive 
limitation of his behavior imposed by any 
other creature, even a creature like in 
kind. And human history is surely proof 
that man has not recognized such limita- 
tion. He has, indeed, in the name of 
the creator and of common humanity 
wrought havoc upon his neighbor beyond 
the capacity of any other creature. But 


the love of neighbor is derived from the 
love of God which, in the act of justifica- 
tion, concretely includes man within the 
orbit of God’s act and purpose of re- 
demption. Justification bestows upon 
man, who does not and cannot love his 
neighbor as he ought, the righteousness 
of God. This is the righteousness which 
the redemption wrought in Christ has 
disclosed to be the only good from the 
beginning. In Christ man can love his 
neighbor as he ought. Calvin writes: 

There cannot be imagined a more certain 
rule or a more powerful exhortation to the ob- 
servance of it, than when we are taught, that 
all the blessings we enjoy are Divine deposits, 
committed to our trust on this condition, that 
they should be dispensed for the benefit of our 
neighbors. .... The only right dispensation of 
what has been committed to us, is that which is 
regulated by the law of love..... Whoever, 
therefore, is presented to you that needs vourkind 
offices, you have no reason to refuse him assist- 
1 Say that you are obliged to him for 
no services; but God has made him, as it were 
his substitute, to whom you acknowledge your- 
self to be under obligations for numerous and 
important benefits..... He has deserved, 
you will say, very different treatment from me. 
But what has the Lord deserved? This is the 
only way of attaining that which is not only 
difficult, but utterly repugnant to the nature of 
man.?6 


Both Calvin and Luther are more 
strictly biblical on this point than Brun- 
ner is. All are agreed that justification is 
the foundation of ethics and that only 
sola gratia sola fide can man be what he 
was created to be. But, if the Reformers 
did not sufficiently indicate what positive 
action was to be taken, in view of man’s 
justification, Brunner on his part, in 
considerable dependence upon Martin 
Buber and Ferdinand Ebner, develops 
this point by way of an elaborate doctrine 
of personal relations which actually de- 

26 Institutes, 3, VII, 5 and 6. Cf. Luther: “Each 


should become to the other a sort of Christ” (Werke 
[Erlangen ed.], XX VII, 196). 
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parts from the ethical foundation of the 
Reformers.” “Every virtue,” he says— 
and Brunner means by virtue, the duty 
to which one is called—‘‘is a particular 
way in which the one who is in the love 
of God takes account of another, 
‘realizes’ him as Thou.’”® And he is at 
great pains to show how the distinguish- 
ing mark of the neighbor is this capacity 
of thou-ness, i.e., one who stands over 
against me as a personal Other. This 
Other, I can only rightly designate as 
“thou.” I can never rightly identify him 
with myself or regard him as a neuter. 
Every aspect of creation can be sub- 
jugated to my self-activity. But my 
neighbor, the Other, alone breaks the 
circle of my selfhood. Therefore, my 
neighbor defines the single, immediate, 
and concrete will of God for me because 
he alone confronts me as I am, where 
Iam. I know what I ought to ido with 
respect to the claims of my neighbor be- 
cause my neighbor stands over against 
me as—God (Calvin), Christ (Luther), 
Other (Brunner). But what difference 
does this difference make for an ethic of 
justification? The answer is that it 
makes a difference whence my neighbor’s 
significance is derived, as well as whence 
my own is derived ; and it is the merit and 
distinction of biblical and Reformation 
teaching that both are derived from 
justification. According to this teaching, 
it is God’s act, his free gift of a righteous- 
ness which is neither mine nor that of any 
man, which defines the significance of 

27 Karl Barth has an instructive monograph in 
which he deals with the same point. After calling 
attention to the fact that the Reformers “owe us 
something” in the matter of the positive correlation 
between justification and law, Barth undertakes to 
fill “the gap”’ by adopting, however, “the line which 
they followed in introducing the Biblical insights 
(Gut) into their confessional symbols,” cf. Recht- 


fertigung und Recht (“Theologische Studien,” No. 1 
[Zollikon: Ev. Buchhandlung, 1938]), esp. pp. 1-9. 


28 Tbid., p. 151. 


my neighbor with respect to my duty 
and not—teally not—the capacity of my 
neighbor to be an Other. The strictest 
biblical thinking is required to resist the 
temptation to surrender the ethical act 
in its immediacy and concreteness to 
those analyses of the ethical problem 
which have already been designated as 
alien.?? 


29 Perhaps the most perilous consequence of this 
surrender is Friedrich Gogarten’s use of the “I- 
Thou” relation to give ethical significance to the au- 
thority of the state. Indeed, the dialectic of the law 
which in the teaching of the Reformers turned the 
believer, despairing of his disobedience, toward the 
gospel becomes in Professor Gogarten’s analysis a 
polar relation between the “myself” and the “other 
self” (Mein Selbst und Ich Selbst), which gives rise to 
the ethical awareness of radical evil and categorical 
obligation as the law of personal and social life. The 
concrete manifestation of this law is the sovereign 
state which imposes orders of cohesion and duty 
upon the chaos inherent in the evil involved in the 
polarity between the self and the other. This is a 
curious mixture of Lutheran pessimism, Kantian ra- 
tionalism, and Romanticist self-transcendence which 
not only departs from the ethical presuppositions 
and implications of justification but ascribes decisive 
ethical significance to what is diametrically opposed 
to an ethic of justification. In Gogarten’s view, such 
an ethic would be “that one which, in those inquiries 
concerning the good which arose for it out of the 
recognition of the radical evil of men, saw in the 
state, and in the good which occurred in the state, 
the only possible good for evil man” (Politische 
Ethik (Jena: Diederichs, 1932], p. 57). 

But one need not turn the ethical possibilities of 
the “I-Thou”’ relation into an apologetic for Na- 
tional Socialism. One may regard it, rather, as a 
significant contemporary correction of the epistemo- 
logical—and consequently theological and ethical— 
mistakes of Cartesian and Kantian thought. “The 
epistemology of the past had devoted its main ener- 
gies to the analysis of two kinds of knowledge, the 
knowledge of ourselves and our knowledge of out- 
side things—self-consciousness and our conscious- 
ness of the external world..... There is no more 
hopeful element in the philosophy of our time than 
the reopening of the question of the nature of our 
knowledge of one another.’’ And thus, Professor 
Baillie (Our Knowledge of God [New York: Scrib- 
ner’s 1939], pp. 204 and 201) endeavors to show that 
the biblical doctrine of revelation as a personal en- 
counter conforms to, and has all the while been im- 
plicit in, the general reflection of man about his ex- 
perience in the world. “Our knowledge of other mind 
is therefore, like our knowledge of tridimensional 
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TOWARD A PROTESTANT ANALYSIS OF THE ETHICAL PROBLEM 


Nevertheless, Brunner is in line with 
the strict Reformation view that faith- 
fulness in the exercise of one’s calling is 
ethical in so far as it is governed by the 
love of neighbor. At the same time, it is 
in the exercise of one’s calling that the 
love of neighbor is concretely expressed. 
The conjunction of the personal and the 
vocational in the ethical act delivers the 
ethics of the Reformers from the formal- 
ism with respect both to the nature of 
the good and of moral obligation which 
characterizes the philosophical ethical 
systems. It separates the ethics of the 
Reformers from their Protestant suc- 
cessors too. Lutheranism in particular 
never grasped the fact that the correla- 
tion of the love of neighbor with faith- 
fulness in the exercise of one’s calling 
based upon faith in justification is a 
revolutionary, not a reactionary, ethical 
position. It is revolutionary because the 
pursuit of one’s vocation in the created 
world is continually under the judg- 
ment and the requirement of the love of 
neighbor which is based upon the divine 
act of redemption concretely manifest in 
justification. Therefore, to love my 
neighbor—believing in my justification 
and in his—is to exercise my vocation in 
the world in grateful acknowledgment of 
the fact that the orders of the world de- 
fine the areas in which my work is to be 
done. At the same time, however, I must 


space and all other primary modes of knowledge, 
something that cannot be imagined by one who does 
not already possess it, since it cannot be described 
to him in terms of anything else than itself” (idid., 
p. 217). If Professor Baillie is more personal and 
less political than Professor Gogarten in his disposi- 
tion of the work of Buber and Ebner, Professor 
Brunner is more biblical than either. Yet common 
to all three is the attempt to think out the nature of 
Christian faith and duty on the basis of the general 
knowledge of man about himself and his world. 
This is not the way of the Reformers. It is the adop- 
tion of a methodology which can only perpetuate the 
errors which they sought to avert. 
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work in continuing protest against what 
has come to be the established order of 
things in the world, for an established 
order is always the sinful corruption of 
the created order. Whenever the created 
order becomes an established order, the 
freedom of God to act in accordance with 
his will is denied in favor of the sup- 
posed necessity of some human arrange- 
ment, with the result that men are 
separated from one another under an 
order rather than united with one another 
under God. 

These considerations are sharply fo- 
cused by Brunner’s attempt to work out 
the practical expression of the love of 
neighbor in the faithful exercise of one’s 
calling amid what he believes can be 
established as the fundamental orders of 
life—family, labor, state, culture, church. 
Since economic questions are so de- 
terminative at the moment of the shape 
of things to come, it will be instructive 
to notice how Brunner deals with the 
duty of the Christian in the economic 
order. 

According to Brunner, the economic 
order is “the process by which material 
goods, needed to support life, are pro- 
duced, distributed, and consumed.’’° 
This order is an order of creation be- 
cause the will of God, which has brought 
the world into being, desires also that 
this world shall be maintained in accord- 
ance with the resources which he has sup- 
plied and for the purpose which he has 
ordained. That purpose is a purpose for 
man. It is man’s life—that life which 
has been set down in nature and society 
for fellowship with God and to which 
God himself has come in Christ for its 
justification. At the same time, this 
order is a perverted order. “On the one 


3° Op. cit., p. 396. Unless otherwise noted, fur- 
ther references to this work will be indicated paren- 
thetically. 
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hand, it has been spoiled by its false 
tendency to become an end in itself, and 
on the other, by egoistic exploitation by 
the individual which always works out 
both as sin and as a curse” (p. 399). The 
curse of the economic order is evident 
from the fact that the order itself 
frustrates every individual’s attempt to 
fulfil the purpose of the economic order. 
The sinfulness of the individual in re- 
lation to the economic order is evident 
from his persistent attempt to turn the 
curse of the economic order to his own 
advantage. The plain truth about the 
actual economic order is that “the at- 
tempt to bring economic activity under 
ethical discipline inevitably ruins it, 
while the man who blindly accepts the 
whole economic order and its autonomy 
directly undermines his own life, and in- 
directly also undermines that of the 
economic community” (p. 403). 

The Christian is, of course, also in- 
volved in, and responsible for, the 
economic order in which he is caught. 


The Christian must in his own way, and 
where his lot is cast, . . . . support all efforts to 
achieve a better order; and....he will be 
quite clear in his own mind that every one who 
does not take part in the opposition movement 
—of whatever shade of opinion—is simply sup- 
porting the existing economic order, and this 
means that he is supporting economic anarchy 


[p. 431]. 


Thus, what is to be done now—the single, 
immediate, concrete command and re- 
quirement of God—is action against the 
existing order toward a better order. 
Just how concrete this command is 
appears from Brunner’s analysis of 
capitalism which “from the point of view 
of community [ie., from the point of 
view of the relations with God and my 
neighbor which follow from my justi- 
fication] is an unjust and wicked eco- 
nomic system” (p. 416). The charges 


which are made against this “wicked 
system” have by this time found com- 
mon assent among all those who are 
working for a “better order,” both in the 
church and out of it. What characterizes 
Brunner’s analysis is the attempt to 
establish the basis and the direction of 
action against this order—not upon the 
rationalistic egalitarianism of the jus 
naturale, not upon the positivistic egali- 
tarianism of the collective unity of all 
mankind—but upon the “incomprehensi- 
ble inequality” of the ‘“creation—quite 
apart from sin” (p. 407). That God has 
bestowed upon every human being the 
gift of individuality and has so ordered 
the world which he has made that each 
individual finds himself, i.e., becomes a 
person, according as he seeks the other’s 
good as God has commanded—this is the 
implication of the doctrine of creation for 
an ethic of justification. 

But this also brings us squarely before 
the striking inconsequence of Brunner’s 
whole position. And it uncovers the 
critical contemporary issue before a 
Protestant analysis of the ethical prob- 
lem. The dialectic between creation and 
redemption which Brunner regards as the 
presupposition of justification and which 
joins him with the Reformers in his 
delineation both of the nature of the 
good and of ethical obligation does not 
define the ethical action itself. What 
actually takes place is a shift in the 
dialectic when the act of obedience is 
considered. Brunner recognizes that the 
Christian acts where he is set down: in 
the family, the state, the economic and 
cultural community. But what Brunner 
does not see is that the direction of the 
Christian toward the “better order” is 
defined by the tension between that 
order as created and that order as cor- 
rupt rather than by the tension between 
that order as created and that order as 
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redeemed. It is not enough to declare 
that the sinful perversion of the created 
order is the basis both of my involve- 
ment and my frustration in that order. 
It is not enough to declare that the re- 
demption of that order from the side of 
God is attested by “the fact that no 
‘Christian’ or even ‘just’ economic sys- 
tem exists” (p. 426) and that “the point 
from which we take our bearings differs 
from a structural principle, so that there 
is no Christian economic system or 
program” (p. 406). It is not enough be- 
cause the point from which Brunner 
takes his bearings has actually become a 
structural principle. The structural prin- 
ciple is the principle of the sinful orders 
of creation in the midst of which the 
commands of God are to be obeyed. 
Otherwise, how could Brunner equate 
“fate” and “calling” with respect to the 
economic order in which we live?#* This 
equation is possible because Brunner’s 
argument departs from its general root- 
age in the doctrine of justification and 
takes up the doctrine of the orders of cre- 
ation. Why can there be no “Christian 
economic system’? Because of sin (Brun- 
ner)? Rather because the act of justifica- 
tion is an attack upon the sinful order of 
creation which continually judges that 
order in the light of the order which is to 
be. It is not creation but eschatology 
which aggravates sin.37 Why must the 
Christian in the situation in which he is 
set down nevertheless move against that 


31 “The economic world in which we live is, to 
use pagan language, the state ‘into which we have 
been thrust by fate’; from the point of view of faith, 
it is our ‘calling’ ” (ibid., p. 386). 


32 “Those self-same orders are somehow suspend- 
ed from the side of redemption; they are threatened 
by their end..... Thus we find in the New Testa- 
ment a threat to the natural condition of life, which 
has often been confused with an ascetic repudiation 
of economic activity, but which is motivated and to 
be understood in a totally different way, namely, 
eschatologically”’ (ibid., p. 385). 


situation toward the “better order’? 
Because the world in which he lives has 
been created and because he has cor- 
rupted it? This is really what Brunner 
says as he traces the insufficiences in 
order after order only to return to the 
judgment that a Christian can be a 
Christian in any order. The strict con- 
sequence of an ethic of justification, 
however, would seem rather to be this: 
That a Christian can be a Christian in 
any order—not because all orders fall 
short of the glory of God—but because 
he has been justified by faith, and there- 
fore he is not only involved in the sinful 
perversion of the creation but also in the 
groaning and the travail of it until the 
revealing of the sons of God. Since 
Brunner really fails to make use of the 
redemptive act of God for the justifica- 
tion of the sinner in delineating the con- 
crete ethical act, the rebellion against 
the sinful order is always qualified at the 
last by the acceptance of that order— 
not as it is, to be sure, but, nevertheless, 
as the decisive “point from which he 
takes his bearings.” 

An ethic of justification, however, is a 
revolutionary ethic. It does not seek the 
good for its own sake, since nothing is 
good in itself but that alone is good 
which God wills. It refers ethical frustra- 
tion neither to sense, nor to finitude, nor 
to fate, but to sin. And sin means that 
man cannot do what he ought to do since 
the order of life and the power to live 
which are God’s gift of creation are no 
longer operative as they were intended. 
Sin means that man must do what he 
cannot do, since God has called him to 
serve Him in the order of life which he 
has established and which he sustains. 
But justification means the juxtaposition 
to human impotence of tie power of 
obedience. The power ot obedience is the 
power to do what I am called to do in the 
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situation in which I am. It is not the 
power to live with which I was created; 
otherwise I could live as created, and the 
quest for ends and means would bring to 
me the satisfaction of achievement. Jus- 
tification means the ethical gift of the 
righteousness of God and the power of 
obedience, the power to live as I have 
been redeemed. Consequently, I do not 
accept the situation in which I am, as it 
is, but I receive it as God’s call to me to 
obey, and move against it—believing in 
God’s redemptive possibility—because 
it is from that situation that I have been 
delivered. Justification rests upon the 
incarnation and the atonement, not upon 
the creation. Therefore, it is revolution- 
ary. Therefore, the believer in the God 
who acts and who calls, who creates and 
who redeems by the power of his Word, 
always begins by moving against the 
focus of power in the existing situation. 
Such a focus of power is always personal; 
therefore the believer moves against him- 
selfi—the white man against his white- 
ness, the black man against his black- 
ness; the strong man against his strength, 
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the weak against his weakness. Such a 
focus of power is always also social. 
Therefore, the believer moves against 
the political, economic, cultural, com- 
munal concentration of power in any 
given historical moment—Israelite 
against Egyptian, and Assyrian against 
Israelite; mercantilist against monarch; 
worker against capitalist; democrat 
against Fascist and imperialist alike. 
This movement of opposition will not 
make for chaos, since it will always be 
related to the organic structure of this 
world as God’s world. And it will not 
make for utopia, since it will always know 
that its own assertion of power will need 
to be judged and opposed at the moment 
of its coming to power. Such a move- 
ment can be only an eschatological move- 
ment which lives in the world which God 
has made by the word of judgment and 
of mercy which has been made flesh, full 
of grace and reality. Such a movement is 
carried by those who wait and struggle 
and hope for the coming of the Son of 
God with power to judge both the living 
and the dead. 
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THE STATE CONTRACT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


HELEN SILVING 


I 


wo features seem to be funda- 

mental to the structure of the 

Old Testament ethical system: 

the “promised land”’ as material motiva- 

tion of man’s lawful conduct and the 

“contract” of God with man as formal 
justification of such conduct. 

So far as the material justification of 
the ethical system is concerned, the 
“promised land” as a eudaimonistic ele- 
ment may also be opposed to the ele- 
ments of absolute ethics occasionally ap- 
pearing in the Old Testament; we find 
both versions here: Observe these laws 

in order that you may live long upon the 
promised land; and These laws are the 
best and wisest laws—the tacit implica- 
tion being that they should, therefore, 
be observed (Deut. 4:8). 

Besides, we notice a dualism in the 
contents of biblical laws. This dualism 
is, in the first place, brought about by 
the fact that God’s own moral code is 
quite different from the one he imposes 
on men’ and that he sometimes, never- 
theless, demands that men should ex- 
ecute these principles of his which are 
in obvious contradiction to the laws 
imposed on them.? 

The examples could be multiplied. 
They all seem to justify the widely ac- 
cepted thesis that the attitude of the 
Bible is essentially pluralistic. Johannes 

« “For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord” (Isa. 55:8). 

2 As, for instance, when a man and his family are 
to be put to death by the people for this man’s (the 
father’s) sin (Joshua, chap. 7), whereas the Bible 


explicitly says that sons are not to be put to death 
for their fathers’ sins. 


Hempel has described this attitude by 
these words: the “plural stratification of 
the way of life’ (Mehrschichtigkeit der 
Lebenshaltung) in the Old Testament.’ 

In full awareness of the admissibility 
of such an interpretation, we here sub- 
mit to the reader’s consideration the 
thesis that a monistic ethical interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament is equally 
possible.* In order to prove that proposi- 
tion we must first establish what is to be 
regarded as the ethics of the Old Testa- 
ment—ethics in the sense of behavior 
patterns—and what is not to be regarded 
as such. Professor Cadbury’s remark 
that “too much has recently been read 
into and out’’s of the gospel is analogous- 
ly applicable to the interpretations of the 
Old Testament. 

Hempel, for instance, obviously re- 


3 Johannes Hempel, Das Ethos des Alten Testa- 
ments (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft [Berlin, 1938]), Vols. LXVII- 
LXIX. 


4Since we are dealing here with the politico- 
ethical credo contained in the Eternal Book as it— 
even though often unconsciously—inspired human- 
ity throughout the ages, we may here assume the 
Bible to be a systematic whole, a chronological de- 
velopment being admitted only where such a de- 
velopment is referred to by the Bible itself. This 
interpretation by no means denies the findings of 
modern historical research concerning the Bible but 
merely considers the Bible as it was transmitted to 
later ages—the book as a whole. 

The systematic investigation into the problems of 
the Old Testament, associated with such names as 
G. F. Oehler, A, Dillmann, and H. Schultz, later with 
E. Konig, has reached its highest stage in D. Wal- 
ther Eichrodt’s Theologie des Alten Testaments 
(Leipzig, 1933), the results of which are, for the most 
part, accepted in the present article. 


S’Henry J. Cadbury, ‘The Social Translation 
of the Gospel,” Harvard Theological Review, XV 


(1922), 2. 
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gards the actions of biblical figures as 
patterns of behavior offered by the 
Bible. He emphasizes that these actions, 
frequently favored by God, cannot stand 
the test of ‘consciously Germanic feel- 
ings” (bewusst germanisches Empfinden).® 
There is, however, no indication in the 
Old Testament that the mentioned 
actions—should they even be efficacious 
or, in terms of the Bible, endowed with 
efficacy by God’—are to be regarded as 
examples to be: imitated by men.’ 
Hempel is undoubtedly prejudiced by 
the decisive role the efficacy of action 
plays in so-called “consciously German- 
ic” ethics. Not the actions themselves, 
but rather the conscious criticism of cer- 
tain actions—wherever such criticism 
may appear—is expressive of the bibli- 
cal ethos.° 

Are, then, the actions reported in the 
Bible pure narrative, mere history? 
There is a tendency to stress the histori- 
cal approach to Bible interpretation. 
With a note of animosity Hempel points 
out” that the Hebrew religion came into 
being as a historical fact and not by way 
of rational assurance. The commands of 
the Bible are not philosophically derived 
from the idea of God as a supreme being 
but issued at historically specified times 
and under concrete historical conditions. 


6 Op. cit., p. 29. 
7 The Bible often expresses efficacy or power by 
the word Elohim. 


8 Very many customs expressed in actions of 
biblical figures are prohibited in Moses’ legislation. 
Jacob, for instance, marries two sisters; later such 
marriages were forbidden. 


9 There is, however, a laconic reference in the 
Bible which must have escaped the attention of Pro- 
fessor Hempel: “And he believed in the Lord; and 
he counted it to him for righteousness” (Gen. 15:6). 
It must have also escaped the attention of ‘“con- 
sciously Germanic” scholars that once a representa- 
tive of true German culture preached the “justifica- 
tion by faith alone.” 


10 Op. cit., p. 182. 


Were it not for the fact that in Professor 
Baron’s recent interpretation the term 
“historical religion” is used in contradis- 
tinction to “‘natural religion” and that 
history is here understood as something 
opposed to “nature,” the notion that 
the Hebrew religion consists of a series 
of historical facts, that religion (or law) 
is here essentially the historical fact of 
religion, could be inferred also from the 
words of this author: 


History is the all-pervading dominant sanc- 
tion for the most fundamental ideas, including 
the concepts of messianism, the chosen people, 
the covenant with God, and the Torah. God 
created the world at a certain time; later He 
created man; still later He selected Israel as his 
nation of priests; led them out of Egypt; gave 
them their law; commanded them to observe 
that law for their inner sanctification. .... 12 


But Professor Baron immediately goes 
on to say: 


.... and all this in the interest of an ideal goal 
in the messianic future. In that age, “history” 


tt Salo Wittmayer Baron (A Social and Religious 
History of the Jews [New York, 1937], I, 4 ff.) em- 
phasizes that “the Jewish religion has been from the 
very beginning and in the progress of time has in- 
creasingly become a historical religion, in permanent 
contrast to all natural religions.” History, as ob- 
viously understood by Baron, is, to use Rickert’s 
terminology (Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwissen- 
schaft (3. Auflage; Tiibingen, rg15]) a Kulturwissen- 
schaft (the science of culture) in contradistinction to 
Naturwissenschaft (the science of nature). The 
method of a Kulturwissenschaft, according to Rickert, 
is a wertbeziehendes Verfahren (an inquiry into the 
determination of historical facts by man’s awareness 
of certain values) and not wertendes Verfahren (an 
analysis of values in themselves) (cf. Rickert, op. 
cit., p. 20). But man’s awareness of values is a 
psychological, hence a natural, fact. History, as 
understood by Rickert, is natural history, natural 
science. Only normative science can be legitimately 
opposed to natural science. Cf. Hans Kelsen’s 
criticism of Rickert’s theory in ‘“‘Die Rechtswissen- 
schaft als Norm- oder als Kulturwissenschaft: eine 
methoden-kritische Untersuchung,” Schmollers Jahr- 
buch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirt- 
schaft im Deutschen Reiche, XL, No. 3 (Leipzig, 


1916), 95-153. 
12 Op. cit., p. 7. 
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will finally vanquish “nature,” even changing 
its very course, for in that day “the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb” (Isa. 11:6), and, in gen- 
eral, nature will be transformed into a com- 
munity.%3 

In this idea of a “‘conquest of nature” 
lies the heuristic principle of Professor 
Baron’s interpretation. Nature cannot be 
conquered by nature itself. Now histori- 
cal facts are determined either by nature, 
i.e., by the natural law of causality, or 
by ethics. Even where historical actions 
are understood to be guided by ethical 
notions, they still are causally deter- 
mined facts, unless the ethical concept 
of “will” is presupposed. Thus “‘his- 
tory” if opposed to “nature” is essential- 
ly ethics. 

The mentioned biblicohistorical facts 
do not make ‘“‘just history,” they make 
ethicolegal history. This seems to con- 
‘tradict our previous statement that the 
actions of the Bible are not norm-crea- 
tive unless they carry an express critical 
suggestion. Asa critical suggestion, how- 
ever, we must regard, in the first place, 
the conscious proclamation of a general 
norm. The actions of the Bible are, ac- 
cordingly, norm-creative where they de- 
clare themselves to be such, where the 
Bible presents an action as an action of 
legislation. 


13In this connection it might be of interest to 
refer the reader to another prophetic statement: 
Jer. 31:31 ff. On the evidence of this prophecy we 
shall later show that the Old Testament does not 
differentiate methodologically between nature and 
history, nature and society. Nature in the Old 
Testament is from beginning to end a part of society 
or history. So far as the latter is concerned, legiti- 
mate doubts may be raised against the use of the 
term “history”? with reference to future events, and 
the Hebrew language makes it particularly difficult 
to discriminate between what is a norm and what is 
“future history.” That is also the reason for the 
absence in the Old Testament of what Charles 
Howard Hopkins (The Rise of the Social Gospel in 
American Protestantism, 1865-1915 [New Haven, 
1940], p. 20) calls “that unfortunate dualism be- 
tween heaven and earth, present and future..... ? 
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The fact, however, that biblical laws 
are established in the form of express 
legislative action and not in the form of 
an immanent command of the books is 
by no means negligible. Therein lies the 
highest ethicopolitical revelation of the 
Bible. The validity of biblical laws, like 
that of positive human laws, is based on 
the fact that at a definite date a con- 
tract was concluded, that at another 
date norms were issued on the basis of 
that contract. Religious laws, no doubt, 
could be presented as logically derived, 
deduced from the idea of God; instead, 
they are presented as actually created 
and promulgated norms. Thus, to be 
sure, they are facts; but facts which may 
be said to carry the positiveness of bibli- 
cal law as an ethical idea. This ethical 
idea, however, can be only implied: an 
express ethical justification of the posi- 
tiveness of an ethicolegal system would 
deprive it of its immanent character as a 
positive system of human law. The Old 
Testament takes account of that eternal 
limitation of positiveness and thus 
proves to bea “Bible” of juristic wisdom. 

There is another element in the Bible 
which seems to indicate that facts are in- 
directly norm-creative. The test of the 
validity of prophetic words, which typi- 
cally consist of a moral message and a 
prediction of future events, is experience, 
the actual observation of the predicted 
phenomena of nature." Thus the valid- 
ity of the moral law seems to depend on 
facts, on the truth of nature. But the 
validity of experience as a test method is 
itself based on a norm of ethics (Deut. 
18:21, 22, and Jer. 28:9). This norm 

4In A Lawyer's Examination of the Bible, 
with an Introduction by Frank W. Gunsaulus 
(Chicago, 1893), Howard H. Russell considers the 
evidence of the Bible from an allegedly legal point of 
view. However, he presents this evidence as a 


natural phenomenon and not as the legal phenome- 
non obviously intended in the Bible. 
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delegates experience and thus transforms 
experimental truth into an integral part 
of biblical ethics.** That ‘‘experience” 
is not transcendent but immanent to 
biblical ethics is evident from the fact 
that there are cases where experience is 
not regarded as a valid method of proof 
(Deut. 13:2-4). The facts of experience 
as sources of validity are such, not in 
themselves but indirectly by delegation.*® 


*s It is indicative that the Bible occasionally in- 
vokes norms to prove facts—-future events. Thus is 
God’s reply to Abraham’s question: “.... whereby 
shall I know that I shall inherit it?” (Gen. 15:8) a 
normative phenomenon—the Covenant of God with 
Abraham. 


6 Basing his argument on the alleged fact that 
there is a contradiction between the prophetic 
prediction and the actual Hebrew experience, Hem- 
pel (“‘Politische Absicht und politische Wirkung im 
biblischen Schrifttum,”’ Der Alte Orient, XXXVIII 
{Leipzig, 1938], No. 1, 45) contends that the Old 
Testament is not a specifically Hebrew book. The 
political effect does not conform with the political 
intention of the Hebrew people as expressed in the 
Bible. Hempel presupposes that the intention of the 
Bible is religiopolitical and not politicoreligious, or 
politicoethical. But ethics, politics, and religion in 
the Bible are identical; all these elements are 
combined in the Bible as one—in this respect cer- 
tainly a monistic, normative system. This norma- 
tive—specifically speaking, ethicolegal—system of 
the Bible unfortunately is efficacious so far as the 
Jewish nation is concerned. 

It must strike any objective observer that the 
most frequently occurring prophetic prediction con- 
cerning the Jewish people, the ethicolegal sanction of 
the Bible, and the Diaspora, came true. In that sense 
the immanent normative will of the Bible directed at 
the chosen people, the politicojuristic intention of 
the Bible, is effective. It is just in that respect that 
the Bible is a specifically Jewish normative order. 
Whether or not a book so dedicated can be of interest 
to a scholar who writes for the “(German present” 
(unsere deutsche Gegenwart) is an entirely different 
question. But to deny the Hebrew people their 
legitimate share in the Bible in order to assign it to 
the “German present” certainly is a paradoxical 
“political” undertaking. This Book belongs today 
to mankind, and, perhaps, particularly to those men 
who in the “German present” suffer to “sanctify the 
Name.” Professor Hempel ought rather to con- 
centrate his “consciously Germanic” genius on 
answering Wellhausen’s famous question: Why 
Yahweh of Israel, rather than the god Chemosh of 
Moab, on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, evolved 
into the righteous God of the Universe (“Israeli- 
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The narrower ethical sphere of the 
Old Testament may thus be circum- 
scribed by saying that a pattern of be- 
havior is established wherever the Bible 
as a commentator accompanies a re- 
ported fact by an ethical evaluation or 
wherever the facts themselves carry the 
declaration of a norm. 

Having thus indicated the sources of 
Old Testament ethics, or law (the term 
“source” being used here in its technical 
juristic sense), we turn to the already 
mentioned structure of this law. This 
structure was characterized as dualistic 
in that the “promised land”’ was opposed 
to the “contract.” The dualism is dis- 
solved as soon as we realize that the 
eudaimonistic concept of the “promised 
land” is a part of Old Testament ethics, 
or law, and not a psychological “justifi- 
cation” of this law. The “promised 
land” is one of the terms of the norm- 
creating contract. The nonacquisition 
or the loss of the “promised land”’ is the 
contractual sanction imposed on him 
who fails to perform his contractual obli- 
gation, who does not keep the contract. 

Since the laws of the Old Testament 
cover the concept of the “promised 
land,” the thesis concerning the inher- 
ent value of these laws naturally applies 
to the “promised land.’”’ The wisdom of 
these laws consists also in their human 
aspect, in the fact that they take account 
of human nature. Thus the second- 
mentioned dualism—that of the “prom- 
ised land” and the inherent value of 
laws—is dissolved. 


tisch-juedische Religion,” in Kultur der Gegenwart 
(Berlin, 1909), Part I, p. 15). With the progress 
of scientific research, it may also become imperative 
for “consciously Germanic” scholars to answer the 
question of why “typical Jewish views and modes of 
thought occur” in such documents of true German 
culture as the “Sachsenspiegel” (cf. Guido Kisch, 
Sachsenspiegel and the Bible [Notre Dame, Ind., 
1941], p. 178). 
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The contradictions as found in the 
contents of the Old Testament legal 
order itself are not necessarily to be ap- 
proached historically. To preserve the 
static integrity of the Eternal Book as a 
unitary system it suffices to apply to the 
alleged contradictions the principle ‘lex 
specialis derogat legi generali’”’ instead of 
dealing with them on the basis of “‘lex 
posterior.”” Never do the contradictory 
norms cover the same number of cases; 
what we face a*- ».orms of which one may 
be interpret... as an exception to the 
other. Moreover, it might be possible 
to discover the general principle on 
which these exceptions are probably 
based. Wherever a legally protected, 
universal, collective cause—a cause in 
which the whole community of Israel 
is particularly involved—conflicts with 
the otherwise valid law, the latter must 
‘cede to the former within a defined 
sphere. Thus in specifically determined 
cases of general, popular interest—with 
the view of efficiently protecting that 
general interest—an exception to the 
otherwise valid rule of individual respon- 
sibility is admitted: sons are put to death 
for their fathers’ sins. Thus, on the other 
hand, the principle of tribal allegiance, 
otherwise accepted, must cede to the 
higher social ideal, the state, whenever 
the cause of the entire community is at 
stake. (The cause of “the Lord your 
God, which brought you out of the land 
of Egypt,” is a popular cause, par excel- 
lence.) In the case-of certain crimes any 
member of the community who knows of 
their commission, even though it is the 
nearest relative of the criminal, is in duty 
bound to accuse the perpetrator (Deut. 
13:6ff.). Be it noted that the accuser is 
also the first to execute the verdict. In 
the light of this interpretation there is no 
real conflict between the single ethico- 
legal norms of the Old Testament order. 


Upon a closer investigation the entire 
frame of Old Testament ethics appears 
as unitary and not pluralistic. The fol- 
lowing question suggests itself: How, 
i.e., by what technical means, is this 
unity brought about? Or, in other words, 
what is the uniting principle of the Old 
Testament? The answer is given by 
Eichrodt: This unity is brought about 
by centralization of all the norms of the 
Old Testament in the idea of contract, 
the covenant of God with his people.*’ 

On the basis of that presupposition 
we shall be better able to explain the 
problems of collective responsibility as 
they appear in the Bible. Popular col- 
lective responsibility, the responsibility 
of the community of Israel, for the deeds 
of each of its members, for instance, can 
be interpreted as a logical consequence of 
the objective fact that a sin is con- 
ceived of as a violation of the common 
contract, the contract to which every 
individual had given his acquiesence."® 
The sin thus appears as rationally rather 
than magically collective, and collective 
responsibility as based on a corporative 
rather than on a tribal principle. 

This, indeed, is a corporative princi- 


17Op. cit., Part 1: “Gott und Volk,” pp. 6 ff. 
Eichrodt, however, subsequently exempts God from 
the contract; the contract is presented as an act of 
God’s mercy, and mercy in Eichrodt’s interpretation 
is felt to be something opposed to the contract (pp. 
17 fi.). 


18H. Wheeler Robinson (“The Hebrew Concep- 
tion of Corporate Personality,” in Werden und 
Wesen des Alien Testaments: Vortrige gehalten auf 
der internationalen Tagung alttestamentlicher Forscher 
2u Gottingen, 1935, edited by Stummer and Hempel 
[Berlin, 1936], pp. 49-62) maintains that the col- 
lective responsibility we find in the Old Testament 
is of a definitely tribal character. The first ex- 
ample he quotes is Joshua, chap. 7: “When Achan 
breaks the taboo on the spoil of Jericho, and in- 
volves the whole of Israel in defeat....” (p. 49). 
Just in this case, however, express reference is made 
to the violation of the covenant (Josh. 7: 11). 
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ple comparable to the modern one.’® 
How could we otherwise explain the fact 
that the popular, larger community, the 
community of Israel, breaks through the 
narrower tribe-, clan-, or family-bond? 
The best example is the one cited above 
where an actio popularis is instituted— 
popularis, indeed, to the point of sancti- 
fying the execution of the nearest rela- 
tive for the popular cause.” The ordi- 
nary tribal conception generally gives 
priority to the narrower community over 
the larger one: the individual believes 
himself more integrated in his family 
than in his clan, in his clan more than 
in his tribe, not to speak of being primari- 
ly integrated in an intertribal communi- 
ty like that of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

The exceptional, narrower, tribal col- 
lectiveness of certain sins can be inter- 
preted as a counterpart of the last-men- 
tioned provision. By failing to perform 
the general social duty of accusing the 
nearest relative, the individual becomes 


19K, N. Llewellyn and E. Adamson Hoebel (The 
Cheyenne Way: Conflict and Case Law in Primitive 
Jurisprudence (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1941], pp. 50 ff.) point out that “modern law 
has been moving uninterruptedly into expansion of 
group relations and of group responsibility.” They 
go on to say that if we “consider the phenomenon of 
extrusion or disowner, a marked type of individua- 
tion occurring among primitives,” we will find “ess 
contrast than parallelism between the modern and 
the primitive types of organization.” Accepting that 
as correct, we must, however, stress the essential 
difference between the collective responsibility in 
modern society and that occurring in primitive 
society. The collective responsibility in modern 
municipal law (not in international law) is, in the 
last analysis, a voluntary one, voluntary in a 
specifically legal-ethical sense. The primitive type 
of collective responsibility is essentially organic. 
Even where it is actually voluntary, as in the case of 
adoption, the primitive man seems anxious to give 
it the appearance of a sacramental, organic in- 
stitution. The modern man stresses the voluntary 
character of collective responsibility. 

20 This certainly is not the kind of social solidarity 
as “found throughout the world wherever there is a 
primitive but socially organized group” (Robinson, 
op. cit., p. 49). 
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a direct participant of the sin against ‘ 


the whole society. It is specifically the 


nearest relative, since he is expressly 


mentioned, who is co-guilty—co-guilty 
in a more direct way than the rest of the 
community. This may serve as an ex- 
planation of the fact that the whole 
family is executed for the sin of the 
father (Joshua, chap. 7), executed—this 
is indicative—by the whole people. 

The correctness of that interpretation 
is confirmed by the fact that the collec- 
tiveness of sins within a narrower com- 
munity is not necessarily a tribal one; 
any community which involves prox- 
imity, hence the possibility to prevent 
the sin of another individual, may be the 
basis of coresponsibility; so, for instance, 
in Deut. 13:13 ff. it is a territorial com- 
munity, the city, which is regarded as a 
basis of responsibility. 

In Old Testament literature, also, col- 
lective responsibility is viewed from 
different angles. This, in a way, mirrors 
the previously mentioned attitude of the 
Old Testament itself. While Professor 
Robinson, for instance, emphasizes the 
tribal aspect of collective responsibility, 
Hempel considers its socioeconomic 
background and points out that the poor 
suffer for the sins of the wealthy.” The 
latter fact is due to the quality of sin it- 
self: under the social charitative system 
of the Bible sin is mostly the violation of 
the rights of the poor and can, therefore, 
be committed mostly by the rich. How- 
ever, the social charitative scheme does 
not go so far as to except the poor from 
what is regarded as justice (Exod. 23:3). 

The fact that the Bible itself most 
frequently interprets sin as essentially a 
violation of the contract and not as a 
violation of tribal custom makes almost 
superfluous any further justification of 
the opinion here argued. The sovereign- 

21 Politische Absicht und politische Wirkung, p. 17. 
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ty of the general social contract, its 
superiority over any family or tribal 
bond, is undeniable. It should be espe- 
cially noted by those who maintain that 
the Hebrew is more integrated in the 
family than in the state.” 


II 


We hope thus to have outlined a meth- 
od by which the socioethical system of the 
Old Testament can be interpreted as uni- 
tary. We have accepted the theory that 
this unity is brought about by centraliza- 
tion of all Old Testament norms in the 
idea of contract. Now, the idea of a cove- 
nant between God and his adherents is 
older than Hebrew religion, but in no 
other religion is the covenant the source 
and center of religion itself. It is just this 
centralization in the contract as the basic 
principle of unity and not the contract 
- in itself which is heuristic from the point 
of view of a generally philosophical, as 
well as a specifically juristic, technique. 

It is important to note that this con- 
tract is by no means a necessary con- 
struction either from the point of view 
of a sociopsychological technique or from 
that of an ethical justification of the Old 
Testament law. As the means of a mere 
psychological motivation, the “promised 
land” might be sufficient. And, since 
Old Testament laws are just by virtue of 
being divine laws (Deuteronomy, chap. 
4) and since they are said to have an in- 
herent moral value, any further justifica- 
tion may appear redundant. Moreover, 
assuming that the Bible was merely aim- 
ing at a monistic foundation for its laws, 
why did it resort to the idea of contract 
instead of invoking the rather obvious 
idea of God? Peculiarly enough, the con- 
tract, and not God, is the ultimate source 
of biblical norms. If we consider the 


22Qtto Ranke, Seelenglaube und Psychologie 
(1930), p. 81. 
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fact that the Bible “does not make the 
slightest effort to ‘prove’ the existence of 
God,’ we are tempted to suggest that 
God’s quality as an ethical being, as a 
persona juris of the Bible, is derived from 
the contract. This suggestion is by no 
means contradicted by the fact that God 
is also a God of “mercy.” It is custom- 
ary—and even Eichrodt follows here the 
general trend of thought*4—to put the 
contract in contradiction to God’s ‘‘mer- 
cy.” The Bible itself speaks of the “Cov- 
enant and mercy” (Deut. 7:9). One 
easily forgets that “mercy” is, in a way, 
an emanation of the contract. There is 
no mercy where there is no law. Mercy 
is something which lies beyond the law 
but can be determined only by law. In 
our case the law is the covenant, and the 
God of mercy is, in the last analysis, the 
God of the covenant. Furthermore, even 
Eichrodt, who has the clearest notion of 
the function of the covenant in the Bible, 
grasps only one side of the constructive 
role of this covenant. He recognizes that 
the national, popular unity of Israel is a 
product of the contract,?> but he does 
not pay adequate attention to the fact 
that God’s unity is also the result of the 
contract; this unity is expressed in a 
norm of the Decalogue which emphasizes 
that “our” popular God is, or rather 
“shall be,” ‘‘one.”’ God’s “‘one’’-ness is a 
command. In order properly to evaluate 

the import of the suggestion that God’s 
ethical personality is derived from the 

contract, we must consider how far- 

reaching the ethical personality of God 

is in the light of recent interpretation. 

This ethical personality is said to cover 

the entire concept of God. 


23 As reasserted by a sociologist, Louis Wallis, 
Sociological Study of the Bible (1912), p. 7. 

24 Op. cit., pp. 17 ff. 

25 Ibid., pp. 8 f. 
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Gerhard von Rad” maintains that 
“creation” in the Bible has no independ- 
ent significance—as presumed by theol- 
ogy on the basis of modern conceptions 
of causality—but that it is integrated in 
the soteriological sphere of thought. 
Genesis, chapter 1, according to von Rad, 
is not an independent theological chap- 
ter but, rather, a part of one dogmatic 
soteriologically determined scheme.’ 


26“Tas theologische Problem des alttestament- 
lichen Schépfungsglaubens,” in Werden und Wesen 
des alten Testaments, pp. 138-47. 


27 See, however, Wilhelm Liitgert in Schépfung 
und Offenbarung: Eine Theologie des ersten Artikels 
(Giitersloh, 1934), who maintains that the credi- 
bility of the prophetic message definitely depends on 
the evidence of creation. This interpretation is con- 
tradicted by the general attitude of the Old Testa- 
ment to the evidence based on facts. Such evidence, 
as pointed out above, is ethicolegally determined. 
The primary element is the moral message, the fact 
is only a secondary, dependent element. Liitgert 
says with reference to German idealism: inasmuch 
as “the doctrine of God’s creation in His own image 
disappears behind the doctrine of original Sin,” the 
“doctrine of Salvation lacks justification: it had a 
motive in conscience, but no reason in creation” 
(p. 1). The author forgets that creation can at best 
be a motive, never a reason, a logical justification of 
the belief in salvation. Theology which gives 
priority to salvation is, however, not necessarily 
Christocentric instead of theocentric. There is ob- 
jective reality in the proclamation of a norm. 

Sigmund Mowinckel (Psalmenstudien, Vol. II: 
Das Throncesteigunesfest Jahwes und der Ursprung 
der Eschatologie ,.. *tiania, 1922], pp. 45 ff.) points 
out that the enthronement Psalms (Thronbesteigungs- 
psalmen) repeatedly establish “creation” as “the 
basis of his {God’s] kingdom.” Such was also the 
case, the author continues, in Babylon: “Marduk 
is king because he vanquished Tiamat and created 
the world.” But the evidence of the Psalms makes 
Mowinckel’s interpretation appear doubtful. He 
quotes as tHe first example to prove his proposition 
Ps. 96: 4f., because this Psalm praises Yahweh as the 
Creator of the universe. But Ps. 96: 10 quite clearly 
explains what the Psalmist understands by creation: 
“Say among the heathen that the Lord reigneth: the 
world also shall be established that it shall not be 
moved: he shall judge the people righteously.” Here 
the principle of righteousness quite obviously applies 
to creation, too. Ps. 95: 3 ff. claims that the universe 
is God’s property, an undoubtedly legal, normative 
claim; cf. also Ps. 95:5: ‘The sea is his, and he made 
it: and his hands formed the dry land.” Note that 
“he made it” follows the claim of his property and 
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The concept of salvation covers the crea- 
tion of the universe and the intervention 
of God into history alike. This, in the 
opinion of the author, is the only atti- 
tude which is compatible with the char- 
acter of Yahweh religion as a religion of 
choice. Eichrodt emphasizes** the nor- 
mative character of creation, its relation 
to God as the God of the covenant. Pro- 
fessor Kelsen?? points out that creation 
in Genesis, chapter 1, is conceived of as 
the consequence of the divine imperative 
(“Let there be light....”), and not as 
brought about by way of causation. 
God in the interpretation of these au- 
thors appears as an ultima ratio, the ul- 
timate ethical reason, not as the causa 
remota, the final cause of the phenomena 
of nature.*° 

The antithesis between the ethical 
order which is expressive of the relation 
of God to men and the order of nature 
implied in the relation of God to the phe- 
nomena of nature seems to be conveyed 
by Jeremiah’s conceptions: hukkim, 
PT, “norms,” as opposed to hukkéth, 
MP, “laws of nature” (Jer. 31:27 ff.). 
The idea underlying the “New Cove- 
nant” is that the normative order, hu- 
kim, will be transformed into an order of 
nature, hukoth. It seems at first sight as 
though the future reality were pictured 
as a conquest of ethics by nature, in our 
terms of causality. A closer investiga- 
tion, however, shows that this conquest 
by nature is rather the proclamation of a 


that, furthermore, the verb “formed,” yazor, also 
applies to a quality of the human normative con- 
science: yezer lev ha-adam...., “the imagination 
of man’s heart.” 


28 Op. cit., Part II: “Gott und Welt,” pp. 47 ff. 
29 Tn an unpublished work. 


3° Professor Kelsen shows that the social, norma- 
tive interpretation of nature is common to all 
primitive peoples. 
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new ethical order, the individualistic 
instead of the tribal order. And the 
transformation is, in the last analysis, a 
purely intellectual one performed by 
God’s revelation to the individual con- 
science, God’s “New Contract” with 
each and every individual separately. 
That is the structure of the future com- 
munity, the “City of God.” Thus the 
Eternal Book expresses the external 
yearning of mankind for a detached, free 
individual (there will be no instruction, 
no communication of knowledge among 
the individuals) who, nevertheless, is the 
basis of society. The prophetic future 
is thoroughly intellectual and ethical. 

The whole passage seems, however, to 
contain a contradiction: How can an 
ethical order, hukim, be transformed in- 
to a causal one, hukoth, and yet remain 
an essentially ethical order? The contra- 
diction is dissolved as soon as we realize 
that the natural order itself, hukoth, is 
in the conception of Jeremiah an ethical 
order, distinguished from the human 
ethical order only by the degree of its 
efficacy. Nature without exception fol- 
lows God’s imperatives, men do not. 
That is also the idea underlying the 
words of Eccl. 3:1 ff.: “To every thing 
there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven..... ” The 
phenomenon that obviously puzzles the 
author of Ecclesiastes is how that regu- 
larity of nature’s conduct, the efficacy of 
God’s imperative addressed to nature, 
is brought about. 

If these interpretations are correct, 
then the entire philosophical frame of the 
Bible assumes a new and thoroughly 
normative aspect. At this point we ven- 
ture to submit to the critical considera- 
tion of the reader a suggestion which we 
admit to be hazardous, namely, that the 
normative monism of the Bible is ex- 
pressed in the names of God. We must, 


however, omit the extremely controver- 
sial question concerning the real import 
of the “Name”’ itself and assume that 
God’s names are not proper names.** 
The Hebrew word shem, as a matter of 
fact, does not quite correspond to the 
present meaning of “name.” It points 
to the designation or denotation of cer- 
tain qualities.3? Under no circumstances, 
however, are all the “names” assigned 
to God in the Bible proper names. If 
that were the case, the possibility of 
a linguistic expression of monotheism 
would be, a priori, excluded. 

The word “Adonai” is of all the names 
by which God is designated least adapted 
for an interpretation as a momen propri- 
um. Gustaf H. Dalman*’ shows that the 
way in which Adonai is used in the Old 
Testament certainly does not favor the 
assumption that this is an independent 
name of God. Adon in the common usage 
of the Old Testament means “master, 
sir.”’34 By addressing God as Adonai the 
speaker expresses his reverence and sub- 
mission to the addressee rather than 
simply referring to him by his proper 
name. In that interpretation Adonai has 
a definitely normative connotation. It 
might be none too far fetched to suggest 
that there is a connection between this 
word and the Hebrew word din, ‘“‘to 
judge,” (in Isaiah we find Adon, 3:1; 
Adonai, 3:15; and din, ladin, 3:13) in 
view of the rather scarce use of “Adonai” 
in the Bible, this might appear conclu- 
sive). 


3t See, however, Fr. Giesebrecht, Die alttesta- 
mentliche Schaétzung des Gottesnamens und ihre reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche Grundlage (Kénigsberg, 1901). 


32W. Gesenius, Thesaurus linguae Hebraeae et 
Chaldaeae (Lipsiae, 1829), pp. 1431 f. 


33 “Der Gottesname Adonaj und seine Geschichte,” 
in Studien zur biblischen Theologie (Berlin, 1889). 


34 So also Shaddai, according to Néldeke, quoted 
by Dalman (ibid., p. 24). 
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The word Elohim is actually used in 
the Old Testament for “judges” (Exod. 
21:6; 22:8, 9). It is used to indicate 
“power” or “greatness,” as in Jonah 
3:2: “and Nineveh was an exceeding 
great city.” All these usages of Elohim 
imply valuations.+5 

The plural of both Adonai and Elohim 
indicates that they cover qualities. That 
the plural form is maintained while they 
are referred to in the singular expresses 
the centralization of formerly decentral- 
ized qualities. In Eichrodt’s interpreta- 
tion, as “God of gods,” Elohim indicates 
the sovereignty of one particular god or 
the integration of the pantheon. This 
centralization might very well have been 
one of judicial administration. Elohim 
might have been the supreme judge, the 
judge over all gods. Should the religious 
development have corresponded to the 
political one, then the centralization of 
Elohim might have been associated with 
the fact that judicial administration was 
centralized under Moses and was only 
subsequently decentralized under 
Midianite influence. 

So far as the Tetragrammaton—ac- 
cording to Grethner,** the “only and ex- 
clusive Nomen Dei’’—is concerned, the 
stress should be laid on its use in the 
Jewish formula: “Shema Yisrael... .. 
Be it noted that in this formula the word 
“Yahweh” and not the word Elohim is 

35 A normative connotation may also be said to 
be implied in the meaning of Elohim as interpreted by 
Eichrodt (op. cit., I, go): ““The Amarna letters are 
an evidence that not only in Babylon, but also in 
pre-Israelitic Palestine the plural was familiar to 
religious thought as indicating the higher unity 
above the gods..... ” As, for instance, the Moon- 
god Sin “‘is denoted as ilani sa ilani, ‘the gods of the 
gods,’ i.e., the highest god, so we also find in Syria 
that plural used for one single god and constructed 
with the singular of the verb.” 

36Oskar Grethner, Name und Wort Gottes im 


Alten Testament (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die 
Alitestamentliche Wissenschaft |Giessen, 1934], LXIV, 


3). 
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repeated; ‘‘one’’-ness is assigned to 
“Yahweh.” This formula, accordingly, 
contains a monotheistic statement only 
if “Yahweh” is God-quality, and not a 
name.’’ The future tense in which this 
“name’”’ first appears in the Old Testa- 
ment is certainly worthy of a closer at- 
tention.** J. Hinels® has pointed to the 
similarity of grammatical construction 
between the respective sentence (Exod. 
3:14) and those of Exod 33:19, Ezek. 
12:25. He describes the situation in 
Exod. 3:14 as a “stressing of the reality 


37 What, for instance, would the sentence “Shema 
Yisrael, Adonai Elohenu Adonai Echod” actually 
mean if Freud’s interpretation (Moses and Afono- 
theism, translated from the German by Katherine 
Jones [New York, 1939], p. 42) were correct? Freud 
bases his interpretation on Weigall (The Life and 
Times of Akhnaton [Edinburgh, 1923], pp. 12, 19 and 
suggests the translation of the Jewish formula by: 
“Hear, oh Israel, our god Aton (Adonai) is the only 
God.” It is easy to refute the whole argument by 
simply referring to the fact that Adonai in the men- 
tioned passage is only a verbal transliteration and 
does not occur in the written passage itself, and that, 
hence, the example was an unfortunately chosen 
one. But let us disregard that for a while and accept 
the verbal form, Adonai. Then the text would run: 
“Hear, oh Israel, our god Aton is the only Aton.”’ 
Let us not forget that the Greeks, too, believed their 
god Zeus to be the only Zeus. 


38In the Encyclopaedia Biblica, Vol. III, we find 
that if the word Yahweh should be said to imply 
“he who makes to fall, who smites with lightning 
....” the difficulty would have to be faced that 
“the signification ‘fall’ occurs in Hebrew only in the 
imperative Heveh Nj” (col. 3323). While the 
translation is rather doubtful, the reference to the 
imperative form is certainly noteworthy. The 
normative meaning of Ehye is assumed by Eichrodt 
(I, 93), although this author accepts the translation 
“T am that I am,” and not the future tense: “It 
probably is not a being (Sein) in a metaphysical 
sense....but an expression of will..... ” The 
specifically normative meaning of “Yahweh,” its 
normativity in a narrower sense, can be inferred from 
the observation that “Hebrew usage... . employs 
the name Yahwe chiefly with reference to revelations 
of God to his people, or the conduct of the people 
towards their national god, whereas the cosmic 
working of God is connected with other divine 
names” (Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 3323). 

39 Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift (Erlangen and Leip- 
zig, 1929), p. 614. 
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element” (Unterstreichung des Wirklich- 
keitsmoments). May we, however, draw 
the attention of the reader to the fact 
that, in a way, Exod. 3:14 has a con- 
struction and a tone comparable, for in- 
stance, to that of Exod. 4:13, and that in 
Exod. 3:14—sIince in the first person the 
future and the imperative are identical— 
Ehye may very well be an imperative ad- 
dressed by God to himself. It may imply 
the self-obligation of God to rescue the 
people from Egypt, the realization of the 
covenant with Abraham. The following 
reference to the personality of God is his 
connection with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and his prospective liberation of 
the people from Egypt. Let us not for- 
get that once already God has answered 
a doubt by self-obligation in a covenant 
(Gen. 15:8 ff.).# 

A detailed investigation into the pos- 
sibly normative aspects of the names of 
God would far exceed the scope of the 
present article. We must confine our- 
selves to stating that such a possibility 
exists and that—if proved—it would con- 
firm the presupposed conception, here, 
of a largely normative outlook on life in 
the Old Testament. 

An ethicomonistic conception of the 
entire universe, if found to be prevalent 
in the Old Testament, would not imply, 
of course, that the facts of nature or the 
historical facts are in any sense con- 
sidered to be patterns of behavior for 
men; and the differentiation of facts, as 
stressed above, as to whether they are or 
are not patterns of behavior for men 


4° The peculiar significance of the situation in 
Exod., chap. 3, seems to lie in the double meaning in 
which the word shem is used in that chapter. When 
Moses asks for the name of God, he has in mind the 
proper names of the many gods. But when God 
uses this word he means something entirely differ- 
ent, “the shem,” the abstract personality of the God 
of the covenant. 


(“ethics” in the narrower sense) would 
still remain valid. Such a conception 
would merely afford a certain harmony 
in the Old Testament in that God’s laws 
addressed to men and those addressed to 
nature would prove to be of essentially 
the same kind. This harmony would al- 
so apply to the connection between the 
events of nature and human conduct. 
If men will follow God’s imperative, then 
God will address a corresponding im- 
perative to nature to produce the goods 
assigned to men as a reward. This 
actually seems to be the sense of the 
Bible’s references to the ‘promised 
land,” the fertility of the soil, etc. 

So far as the subject here under dis- 
cussion is concerned, an ethicomonistic 
conception of the entire universe would 
prove of immeasurable value. The idea 
of contract would then cover a much 
broader scheme: human law and the law 
of nature alike. For then it would be 
not only the God who imposes the law on 
men but also the God who imposes the 
divine imperative on nature, the God 
whose very name is a norm, that sub- 
mits himself to the norm of contract. 
Only under this assumption is the pecul- 
iar function of the “promised land,” a 
“land flowing with milk and honey,” 
really integrated in the contract. 

However, the more the biblical Welt- 
anschauung approximates ethical mon- 
ism, the greater the emphasis with which 
we can repeat our original question: 
Why does the Bible resort to the idea of 
contract instead of invoking the idea of 
God as the ultimate source of all law? 

Only one explanation of the problem 
seems plausible: The contract evidently 
represents an ethical value which the 


4" Magic (as applied by God or his representa- 
tives) which, in the last analysis, is a motivation 
of nature, could also be understood from that 
monistic normative point of view. 
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Bible is anxious to stress. What is the 
nature of that value? 

God subjects himself to the contract 
and thus deals on terms of equality with 
men. In a specifically ethicolegal sense 
the term “freedom of contract” is also 
legitimately applicable to God’s dealings 
with the people. Whether or not, be- 
yond that legal-ethical freedom, freedom 
as a postulate, we are justified in speak- 
ing of a free contractual will in a psycho- 
logical sense, of freedom as a fact of 
nature, is a question the Bible explicitly 
declines to answer: “‘. .. . He has set the 
world in their heart, so that no man can 
find out the work that God maketh from 
the beginning to the end” (Eccl. 3:11).” 
Even though God’s relation to nature be, 
like his relation to men, a normative one, 
there is obviously a certain difference 
noticeable as far as the efficacy of these 
norms is concerned. It is important to 
bear in mind that the Bible does not 
offer any clear solution of that problem. 
For only on the basis of such a biblical 
solution could we at all discuss the issue 
as put by Professor Robinson: “But 
quite definitely we must mo# think of any- 
thing like Rovsseau’s rights of man and 
voluntary social contract.’’43 Since the 
Bible does not discuss the problem of 
“will” beyond its legal-ethical aspect, the 
only legitimate approach to freedom is 
the legal-ethical one. 


Ill 


Owing to the fact that freedom and 
equality, the basic postulates of democ- 
racy, are combined in the “contract,” 


4# This critical attitude of the Eternal Book is, in- 
cidentally, not a skepticism “by force of circum- 
stances,” as are, in the opinion of Thorstein Veblen 
(“Intellectual Pre-eminence of Jews,” Political 
Science Quarterly, XXXIV, No. 1, 41), all the Jewish 
contributions to human culture. 


43 Op. cit., p. §2. 


this concept has been typically invoked 
to justify the democratic state. The 
state justified by a contract—whether 
this contract be imagined as a historical 
fact or as a systematic idea—is a con- 
struction of the human will, not a spon- 
taneous, organic growth. The typical 
ideological foundation of autocracy, on 
the contrary, is the conception of origi- 
nal and organic rights of the ruler, mostly 
divine rights, sometimes natural rights. 
Yet we occasionally face in the history 
of political philosophy the idea of con- 
tract used to justify absolute rule. It then 
indicates the Zetigeist’s trend toward 
democracy, as best demonstrated by the 
development from Hobbes to Locke to 
Rousseau. However, besides this drive 
toward democracy, Hobbes’s choice of a 
contract as justification of the state has 
a broader and more general basis in the 
seventeenth century’s intellectual back- 
ground. What other explanation of the 
state’s foundation could we expect from 
a friend of Galileo, a secretary of Bacon, 
but the rationalistic conception of a con- 
tract? The true son of the “scientific 
age” could certainly not have referred to 
divine rights; in this age there was little 
room left for theological justification. 
However, there certainly is abundant 
room left in the Bible for such a justifica- 
tion. Who could have referred to divine 
rights with more logical title than God! 
It seems the more striking, therefore, 
that the fundamental Book of Theology, 
having the justification by divine right 
so closely at hand, chooses instead the 
rationalistic conception of a contract to 
justify God’s rule. It is almost not with- 
out a touch of humor that men have 
ruled for centuries as gods or by divine 
rights, while God himself derives his 
title as a ruler from the will of the people. 

The history of political organization 
shows that early communities, especially 
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migratory, unsettled communities, are 
very often democratic.44 The democracy 
of the Bible, accordingly, would not 
appear particularly surprising. The sur- 
prising fact is that this democracy is by 
no means the primary political structure 
of the Old Testament, but rather the re- 
sult of a development of eminent ethical 
significance and similar to the one we 
observed in modern times, namely, the 
development from absolutism to consti- 
tutionalism and finally to democracy. 
We have seen God as an absolute ruler 
with the absolute ruler’s typical attri- 
bute, the jus vitae ac mortis of the entire 
creation, executing this right by destroy- 
ing creation. We have observed this 
Ruler granting a constitution and bind- 
ing himself by it. God will never de- 
stroy the universe: He renounces his 
absolute right of absolute destruction 
and accepts the life-principle as a con- 
stitution. It isan imposed, enforced con- 
stitution, created without man’s co- 
operation. Yet immediately after the 
establishment of this constitution the 
Bible drops its one-sided attitude as far 
as the contents of obligations are con- 
cerned. Its preference for reciprocity in 
obligations seems to prevail: as the nat- 
ural counterpart of God’s self-imposed 
duty the first rule of God’s code for men 
is established: Murder not. It is essen- 
tially the same rule as the one God has 
just imposed upon himself. It follows 
chronologically immediately upon God’s 
obligation. The chronological relation 
of these two rules of similar content 
indicates that God seems to connect the 
two obligations somehow. Before this 
constitution and the rule following it 
there was apparently no capital punish- 
ment for murder. Cain who murdered 
his brother stayed alive. God’s self- 
obligation is followed by a reciprocal 
44 Wallis, op. cit., p. xxvii. 
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obligation binding men. Reciprocity— 
mutualness in obligations of ruler and 
subject—is a democratic feature. It is 
democracy so far as the contents of ob- 
ligations are concerned. The absolute 
ruler is not bound to give anything in 
exchange for obedience. 

The conception corresponding to the 
principle of reciprocity im obligations in 
the sphere of substantive law is the mul- 
tilateral (bilateral) obligation in the 
sphere of adjective law (as far as the 
form, procedure of obligations is con- 
cerned): the legal form of contract; all 
the parties concerned have to take part 
in the formal agreement (mutual con- 
sent). From a legal point of view the re- 
ciprocity im obligations and the reciproc- 
ity of obligations, the form of contract, 
do not necessarily include one another, 
but they are both included in democratic 
ideology. The designers of democratic 
states want to receive an equivalent for 
giving up their freedom from the state, 
and they naturally want to be formal 
partners to the act of creating the state. 
The form of contract is the last step in 
the Bible’s development toward democ- 
racy; the acceptance of obligations itself 
becomes multilateral; this is the idea of 
God’s contract with men. It is the per- 
fect democratic form of the creation of 
the state. 

The more obviously political expres- 
sion of the ideas represented in the con- 
tre >t is the fact that the partners to the 
contract elect one another: God is a 
chosen ruler, and he also performs a 
choice: the idea of the “chosen God” 
and that of the “chosen people” are 
corollaries. 

The contractual democracy of the Old 
Testament is not theoretical and static 
but rather works as a functional principle 
for generations to come. The contract 
is by no means established once for all 
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for the present and future members of 
the nation; it is, rather, to be renewed 
by every individual of the coming gen- 
erations.** One becomes a member of the 
Civitas Dei of the Old Testament by 
joining the covenant which is an open 
contract; this is performed by the con- 
cludent act of circumcision.4* The ob- 
ligation to obey the rules of God’s state 
is thus based on the self-acceptance of 
every individual in question.‘” Its corol- 
lary is the case of rejection of the state’s 
rule. Whoever withdraws his agreement, 
rejects the state’s rule, manifests some- 
how this rejection, is excluded from the 
state or the nation. The highest form of 
punishment is to be cut off from the 
people (“and that soul shall be cut off 
from his people’’). The person ceases to 
be a member of God’s state. The verb 
used on this occasion is the same which 
applies to the making of the contract: 
karoth brith means “‘to make a contract’’; 
w*nikhr*thah is the passive of the same 
verb. 


48 Deut. 29:12, 13, 14: “.... Neither with you 
only do I make this covenant and this oath; but with 
him that standeth here with us this day before the 
Lord our God, and also with him that is not here with 
us this day.” 


46 “This custom,” Baron (oP. cit., pp. 6, 7) points 
out, “widespread among primitive nations all over 
the world, had been practiced from time immemorial 
in Egypt and Canaan-Phoenicia. But here again, 
Israel’s lawgivers divested it of its original natural 
meaning, and gave it a new and unheard of his- 
torical significance: they advanced the time of per- 
formance from the age of thirteen to the early days 
of infancy, severing its intrinsic connection with 
male pubescence, and making of it an eternal symbol 
of God’s covenant with the Jewish people.” The 
Old Testament, in fact, speaks of circumcision with 
reference toa certain moral attitude: ‘“Circumcise 
therefore the foreskin of your heart, and be no more 
stiffnecked” (Deut. 10: 16). 


47 It may be interesting to note in this connection 
that the Hebrew term for “repentance,” teshubah, 
is “something more than ‘repentance,’ is... . “the 
sinner’s complete voluntary return, ... . his unequiv- 
ocal retracing of his steps toward a reunion with 
God” (cf. Baron, of. cit., p. 12). 


In his well-known book, Folk-Lore in 
the Old Testament: Studies in Comparative 
Religion, Legend, and Law‘*® Sir James 
G. Frazer points out the possibly retrib- 
utive idea conveyed by the Hebrew “‘cut- 
ting a covenant”? (similar phrases cor- 
responding to similar ceremonies occur 
in Greek and Latin); it might have 
symbolized the fate of him who would 
break the covenant. There is little 
doubt that the covenant of God with 
the Hebrew people implies such a retrib- 
utive function. The self-curse and self- 
blessing witness to that effect. What is 
particular to that covenant—otherwise 
observed among other peoples—is the 
definitely political nature of the sanction 
and the rational, political process of its 
execution. The sanction consists prima- 
rily in that the criminal is cut off from 
the people, that is, politically isolated, 
exempted from the state community, 
and secondarily only in that the isolated 
individual is personally destroyed. The 
execution is not exclusively supernatural 
or magical’? but performed in the ordi- 
nary manner of a legal execution by the 
people.s° The covenant thus appears to 
be the rational justification, the ultimate 
legal source of a potential execution. The 
otherwise magical self-curse assumes the 
character of an anticipatory acquiescence 
of the violator of the contract to being 
“cut off” from the statal bond and to 
being executed by the people. Whether 
or not this self-acquiescence has, besides, 
magical implications is of little impor- 
tance in this connection.* 

It is indicative, as shown above, that 
the relation between God and his people 
is not an original, but a derived, oxe, 


(1918), 393 ff. 
49 In the examples cited by Frazer the retribution 
is supposed to be performed by a supernatural power. 


5° Hempel, Politische Absicht, p. 16. 
5! Frazer, I, 425. 
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based on the contract. Such is also God’s 
and the people’s relation to the state 
territory. This state territory is not ab 
origine such, but is the result of a con- 
struction; this is also expressed by the 
fact that it is spoken of in terms of the 
future, that it is a “promised land.” In 
that capacity it is the seat of the specifi- 
cally statal, civic virtues. Accordingly, 
what is outside of the territory is con- 
sidered the Evil. The same idea of the 
Evil as outside the border is conveyed 
by the device of sending the goat for 
Azazel into the wilderness (Lev. 16): the 
Evil is outside, “without the camp.” 

In addition to this passive, static part 
as the specific contents of the contract, 
the promised land also performs an im- 
portant active function: it makes the 
contract work continuously. In the same 
sense that the contract itself is by no 
means a static factor only, concluded 
once for everybody and for all times, but 
rather one in need of continuous renewal 
on the part of future generations, so also 
the territory is not merely the static, 
territorial basis of the state, fulfilling its 
role definitively, once and for all time, 
by being taken into possession by the 
people; but in addition it exercises an 
effective dynamic function by granting 
its fruits to the one who keeps the con- 
tract, denying them to the one who 
breaks it. 


IV 


To the question concerning the his- 
torical origins of monotheism Professor 
Freud has dedicated the closing effort of 
his epoch-making work.” He assumes 
that Moses was an Egyptian and that 
the Hebrew religion was derived from 
the Aton-worship in Egypt. There cer- 
tainly are numerous indications in the 
Bible which favor such an assumption. 


52 Op. cit. 
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So far as the nationality of Moses is 
concerned, we would rather be inclined 
to assume that he was half-Egyptian. 
Be it noted that Exod. 2:1 actually runs 
in the Hebrew text: “And there went a 
man of the house of Levi, and took (to 
wife) the daughter of Levi.” The text 
speaks of an indefinite, obviously un- 
identified man without giving any gené- 
alogical reference (a fact quite unusual 
in the Bible) 53 but at the same time re- 
fers to the mother of Moses as “the” 
daughter of Levi, a woman apparently 
known to the people. Moses’ mother 
also plays a role as his nurse, which par- 
ticularly contrasts with the complete 
silence concerning his father. The un- 
doubtedly favorable attitude of the Bible 
to the Egyptians (Deut. 23:7, 8)—an 
attitude otherwise unintelligible—or im- 
possible to understand (if we con- 
sider the sufferings of the Hebrews in 
Egypt)—becomes clear if we assume that 
Moses was an Egyptian or a _ half- 
Egyptian. Moses figures in the Bible as 
an individual par excellence. It is not to 
Moses, but to King David, that the Jew- 
ish messianic tradition attaches. Even 
the very fact that God’s rule is instituted 
by contract may be said to point to the 
possibility of his being taken over from 
other peoples. As long, however, as there 
is no sufficient historical evidence to that 
effect, the various attempts to derive 
Yahweh from Aton must be regarded as 
mere speculations. 

But, even supposing these speculations 
to be correct, do they really detract from 
the value of the Jewish contribution? 
Let us assume without further criticism 
that the Jewish monotheism is indeed a 
continuation of the Aton-worship in 
Egypt where it expressed the enlightened 
universalism of a Pharaoh. Can we say 
that the Hebrew version of monotheism 

53 See, however, Exod. 6: 20. 
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is nothing but a continuation? To an- 
swer that question in the affirmative we 
must concede that the Aton-worship was 
actually monotheism in our sense of the 
term. But is a god who has a concrete 
image—nay, who is a concrete image—a 
god identical with one particular object 
of nature, to be identified with the ab- 
stract universal God of shema Visrael?s4 
The Copernican turn in religious thought 
was performed when God created men in 
his image instead of being created by 
them in their image or in the image of 
any individual object. The Jewish God 
is indeed as far remote from the Egyp- 


54 If this were the case it would indeed be difficult 
to understand why the Jewish religion, a national, 
both personally and territorially restricted, religion, 
survived while the Egyptian Aton-worship was for- 
gotten. 


tian sun-god Aton as the conceptions of 
modern philosophy are from those of the 
Greek Atomists. Only an abstract, 
spiritual God can be truly universal and 
monotheistic: He can be Christocentric, 
to use Liigert’s terminology, and at the 
same time, as the God of contract, iden- 
tical for each and every individual, the 
God that created Man in his image. 

The political message of this God is 
the contract, .he state contract of the 
Bible. It is a message of freedom and 
equality as postulates of the will. If we 
realize that, we shall understand why the 
early American settlers “carried their 
Bibles both in heart and hand.’’s 

58 Rev. P. Marion Simms, The Bible in America: 


Versions that Have Played Their Part in the Making 
of the Republic (New York, 1936), p. 14. 
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THE DEMONIC “CONFESSIONS” OF JESUS 


S. VERNON McCASLAND 


strange phenomenon in the 
Gospels of demons recognizing 
Jesus as the “Holy One of God” 
has given rise to two well-known inter- 
pretations. Some have seen here the tes- 
timony which even the demons could 
not withhold from the Messiah, whom 
they instantly recognized because of 
their supernatural insight. Others have 
been inclined to doubt that these inci- 
dents really occurred and to feel that the 
“confessions” have been created by the 
early tradition, if not by Mark himself, 
in an effort to provide convincing proof 
of the Messiahship of Jesus. But neither 
of these views is satisfactory. The first 
theory is weak because it shows no mo- 
tive why demons should be anxious to 
bear testimony to one whom they recog- 
nize to be their enemy and also because 
it makes the efforts of Jesus to repress 
their testimony meaningless. The second 
is equally unsatisfying because it denies 
the veracity of such a uniformly strong 
early tradition and gives no adequate ex- 
planation of a legendary origin of it. 


I 


It is clear, of course, that the early 
church was interested in the evidential 
value of what the demons had to say. 
But this interest in testimony to the 
Messiah does not explain why they se- 
lected demons to give it. One can think 
of various other materials which the 
church might have used in creating leg- 
endary testimony to the Messiah. It 
might have called in kings or other great 
persons such as philosophers, or angels, or 
inspired persons, or infants, or persons 


raised from the dead. One can see that 
some of these sources of testimony did 
begin to be exploited in late stories about 
Jesus. But in the earliest tradition they 
either do not appear at all or occupy a 
very minor place. In Mark, the earliest 
Gospel, the demons are in the center of 
the stage, and they are the only witnesses 
who publicly recognize Jesus as the Mes- 
siah. A quotation from Mark 1: 24 will 
indicate the problem. A demon addresses 
Jesus in these words: ‘“‘What have we to 
do with thee, Jesus thou Nazarene? art 
thou come to destroy us? I know thee 
who thou art, the Holy One of God.” 
Other similar records appear in Mark 
1:34, 2:20, 3:11, 5:11, etc., indicating 
that these events were of frequent oc- 
currence. The demons speak through the 
mouths of persons whose personalities 
they are believed to have invaded. That 
is to say, we are dealing here with the 
specific phenomenon of demonology 
known as possession, which is recognized 
from the fact that the human being 
involved experiences a change of per- 
sonality so that a strange spirit ap- 
pears to have invaded and dominated 
him and to speak through his mouth. It 
is worthy of note that Mark thus makes 
use of demon possession throughout, al- 
though in the popular folklores of his 
time and the general beliefs of antiquity 
angels or demons might communicate 
with men in various ways. On occasion 
they could assume a material form and 
talk to men face to face; or they could 
speak without becoming visible or tangi- 
ble. Thus, if the early Christian tra- 
dition desired to create legendary tes- 
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timony of demons to the Messiah, vari- 
ous means were at its disposal. Legends 
might just as well have taken any one or 
more of forms in which popular ideas 
pictured intercourse with the spirit 
world. In other words, the tradition was 
not limited to the manufacture of stories 
of demon possession. Why should a leg- 
end-building early church adopt this one 
incongruous device and use it to the ex- 
clusion of every other type of testimony 
in giving public acclaim to the messiah- 
ship of Jesus? Is the explanation to be 
found in the fact that demon possession 
is a phenomenon which is now recognized 
to have a psychological explanation? 
Does this suggest that these incidents in 
Mark may not be legends at all but real, 
historical events? Are they something 
else than folklore? 


II 


The problem is placed in its proper 
setting when we compare the Gospel 
stories with others of the kind in both 
ancient and modern times, whether in 
Christian, Jewish, or other sources. In- 
variably, when demons are being exor- 
cised from possessed persons, a conver- 
sation either vocally or by signs takes 
place between the demon and the exor- 
cist. This weird repartee has a definite 
function in the process. It is the expres- 


1Cf. Acts 16:16, 19:13; Augustine Civitas 
Dei xxii. 8; Lactantius Div. inst. v. xii; Lucian 
Philopseudes 16; J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records: 
Egypt (Chicago, 1906), III, 188 ff.; Murasaki 
Shikib, ‘‘Gengi Monogatari” (a tenth-century A.D. 
Japanese story) in World’s Greatest Literature, I, 
Part II, 147 ff. (New York: P. F. Collier & Son, 
1900); William A. Menzies, Demonic Possession in 
the New Testament (Edinburgh, 1902); John L. 
Nevius, Demon Possession and Allied Themes 
(Chicago: Revell, 1894); T. K. Oesterreich, Die 
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sion of a struggle. The exorcist seeks to 
overcome the demon and expel him. The 
demon on his part tries to defend him- 
self. The conversations are not to be 
understood as a mere passing of the time 
of day or as an exchange of compliments. 
The dialogue is not between admiring 
friends but deadly enemies. The exor- 
cist attempts, if not to destroy the 
demon, at least to rout him. The demon 
defends himself as best he can. They 
both make use of the most potent de- 
vices or words at their disposal. 

Thus the recognition that the conver- 
sations reflect a struggle between the 
demon and the exorcist is the first step 
in the solution of the problem of the so- 
called “confessions.” What the demon 
says is his effort to protect himself—an 
element which characterizes exorcism 
wherever it occurs in the whole history 
of religion. The demon first opposes and 
then defies the exorcist. Here is the basic 
motif of these strange features of the 
Gospel stories. 


But why should this effort of the 
demon to protect himself involve the 
recognition or “‘confession”’ of the Mes- 
siah? The answer to this question is 
probably to be found in the widely prev- 
alent belief that if one knows the name— 
the identity—of a person or a spirit, one 
has stripped him of his power, has ren- 
dered him impotent and harmless. The 
recognition of the Messiah by the demons 
would thus be the reflection of a char- 
acteristic of exorcism practically wher- 
ever it is found. The demons are trying 
to immobilize Jesus—to neutralize his 
power—by shouting out his identity, his 
name. 

It is well known that Jesus has a 
double role in Mark. Ostensibly he is on- 
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ly a prophetic teacher from Nazareth 
named Jesus. But actually this common- 
place role is understood by Mark to be 
only a disguise. This humble prophet is 
none other than the Messiah who is 
going about teaching and casting out 
demons incognito! That is his true role, 
his real identity. This is also the secret 
of his power over demons. The demons 
then, on their part, try, by unmasking 
the real identity of the exorcist, to rob 
him of his power and thus to save them- 
selves. 


IV 


It is unnecessary here to attempt to 
answer the inevitable question as to the 
nature of demons, as to what we mean 
by the term, as to whether demons as 
such really exist at all. Our solution of 
the problem in Mark is equally tenable 
whether demons exist as subtle objective 
entities which may invade human per- 
sonalities and dominate them or whether 
the idea of a demon is given a purely 
psychological interpretation. If demons 
exist objectively as supernatural beings, 
they would of course have been able to 
identify the Messiah, or a man who re- 
garded himself as such, when they en- 
countered him. On the other hand, if 
demons are only psychological in nature, 
if they are only a mythological interpre- 
tation of insanity, it is only necessary to 
remember that the possessed persons re- 
ferred to in Mark were natives of the 
region, who would naturally have come 
into contact with the current Jewish 
ideas about the Messiah. They would be 
aware of the messianic expectancy which 
caused the people to suspect that any 
prophet might be the Messiah. They 
would be familiar with the belief that one 
of the basic tasks of the Messiah when 
he came would be to destroy or banish 
the demons. The Gospels report that 


there was speculation whether Jesus 
might not be the Messiah. The possessed 
persons, at least, quickly arrived at a 
positive conviction on that question; 
they had no doubt that Jesus was the 
Messiah; that belief became the basis of 
their reaction to Jesus as an exorcist; 
by that faith they were healed. Jesus 
brought them back to a normal state of 
sanity. In any case, the psychological 
problem of these phenomena in the 
Gospels is the same as that of demon 
possession wherever it occurs in any cul- 
ture of the world. But the mental con- 
tent of insane or possessed persons varies 
from age to age and from one culture to 
another, just as do the ideas and beliefs 
of normal persons. Insane persons in 
any culture have the same ideas as 
normal persons in the same culture. 
The only difference between the sane and 
the insane is that in the latter case the 
integration of personality which gives 
coherence and meaning to the varied 
ideas that have at some time entered the 
mind has been lost. Thus the insane or 
possessed persons of the time of Jesus 
would have been familiar with the popu- 
lar ideas which the common people 
among the Jews of the time held. 

This interpretation, which denies that 
the words of the demons were ‘“‘confes- 
sions,” does not imply that these recog- 
nitions of Jesus as the Messiah did not 
have an apologetic value for Mark and 
for the early church. I am simply point- 
ing out that the identifications, as they 
were made in the first place, were not 
intended by the demons as testimonies 
to the Messiah. They were efforts of self- 
defense. This view throws light on the 
apparent desire of the demons to identify 
Jesus as the Messiah at every oppor- 
tunity and perhaps partly explains also 
why Jesus consistently put them to si- 
lence whenever they spoke out. 
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V 


The validity of the suggestion which 
I am proposing does not depend on 
whether Jesus regarded himself as the 
Messiah or not. The phenomenon of pos- 
session is by no means found only in the 
Gospels; and successful exorcism still 
occurs even in our own day, in some parts 
of the world, by persons who have no 
messianic conceptions of themselves. 
Jesus might very well have performed 
exorcism successfully without believing 
in his own messianic nature. While I 
think that the messianic consciousness 
provides the best key to what happens 
here in the Gospels, the exorcisms may 
be explained otherwise by those who 
think that Jesus did not believe himself 
to be the Messiah. 

The solution of the problem of the 
“confessions” involves two points. The 
first is that the conversations between 
Jesus and the demons reflect a desperate 
struggle between enemies who are bent 
on thwarting or destroying one another; 
they are not friendly confessions or rec- 
ognitions. I believe that this point is 
objective and beyond serious question. 
The second point is that the ‘“‘confes- 
sions” are really not confessions but iden- 
tifications intended to strip the exorcist 
of his power. While this second step is 
not so objective and obvious as the first, 
it is nevertheless reasonably probable. 
The belief is widespread in early cultures 
that the knowledge of the name or iden- 
tity of a person places him in one’s 
power. Whether or not the “Holy One 
of God” means the Messiah, whatever it 
means it is intended to give the identity 


of the exorcist in these stories. The de- 
mons would thus be using an age-old 
device in attempting to protect them- 
selves against Jesus. 

In this light these stories in the Gos- 
pels become intelligible. Features which 
have seemed artificial and highly legen- 
dary take on the character of historical 
events which may well have really hap- 
pened in all essential respects just as they 
are reported. Wherever demon posses- 
sion and exorcism occur one finds the 
evidences of a grim struggle. Threatened 
with expulsion, the demon turns upon 
the exorcist furiously with the most de- 
fiant language that he knows in an effort 
to save himself. Thus whatever the pre- 
cise meaning of the words used by de- 
mons in the Gospels may be, we may be 
certain that they express defiance. 

The attitude of Jesus in rebuking the 
demons and charging them to be silent 
likewise becomes comprehensible. Re- 
gardless of what he believed about his 
own nature, he is here engaged in ban- 
ishing or destroying the demons. What 
they shout at him in their rage could 
not be regarded by him in a favorable 
light; and the defiant will which the 
words of the demons reflected had to 
be overcome. The healing of the in- 
sane was based on a conquest of the 
defiant will which spoke as a demon, 
whether we regard the demon only as 
an abnormal consciousness resulting 
from the disintegration of normal per- 
sonality or as an invading spirit. Charg- 
ing and compelling the demons to be 
silent was a necessary part of the healing 
process. 
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CLERICAL VIOLENCE IN THE PONTIFICATE OF INNOCENT III 


CHARLES EDWARD SMITH 


Albigensian and Waldensian 
movements, which reached their 
zenith by the opening years of the 
thirteenth century, were manifestations 
of antisacerdotalism that precipitated 
one of the gravest crises in the history of 
the medieval church. The reform im- 
pulse that centered in the foundation of 
the Cistercian and Carthusian orders, 
and the related installation of canons 
regular in the cathedral chapters, had 
engendered a marked improvement in 
the standards of clerical morality and 
competence. Yet much remained to be 
done, and the shortcomings of the clergy 
provided a fertile soil of anticlerical sen- 
timent for the sowing of heretical seeds. 
For Innocent III, clerical reform was 
a paramount objective from the begi. - 
ning of his pontificate to the culminatic.. 
of the reform spirit embodied in the can- 
ons of the Fourth Lateran Council. His 
constant attention to problems of clerical 
discipline was expressed forcibly by his 
development of the inquisitorial proce- 
dure to provide more effective means to 
try clergy whose morals were impugned. 
While he crushed the major heretical 
movements by launching the Albigensian 
crusade, he recognized the fact that the 
following secured by heretical preachers 
was a symptom of deeply seated unrest 
among the laity. If this unrest were to 
be allayed, it was necessary to purge the 
ecclesiastical organization of abuses that 
had served to stimulate it. 

Some realization of the magnitude of 
the task that confronted reformers zeal- 
ous to improve the morality of the eccle- 
siastical personnel can be gleaned from 
an examination of cases of clerical vio- 
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lence that necessitated invocation of the 
disciplinary powers of the Holy See. One 
case that aroused widespread indignation 
occurred in the archdiocese of Tours. 
Several canons of evil reputation hired 
four brigands to waylay and kill the 
Abbot of Cellini. In return for payment 
of £60 by the canons, the assassins mur- 
dered the Abbot while he was on his way 
to matins. The murderers were captured, 
and their confessions subsequently con- 
firmed the guilt of the clergy already at- 
tested by the evidence of reputable wit- 
nesses. There was considerable local de- 
mand that the canons be surrendered to 
secular authorities for capital punish- 
ment; but advisers of the archbishop, to 
whom the case was submitted, held that 
they were amenable only to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

The prelate finally sought Innocent’s 
advice as to the proper procedure. He 
ordered that the guilty canons be de- 
graded from orders and imprisoned for 
life in solitary confinement on bread and 
water. However, if public anger re- 
mained unabated, the archbishop was 
directed to relax the offenders to the sec- 
ular authorities for the infliction of the 
death penalty. During the investigation 
of the case, it was reported to the pope 
that all the canons of the chapter were 
guilty of contumacy, and many allegedly 
had committed grave offenses. Innocent 
therefore ordered that, if these charges 
were true, the canons should be replaced 
by monks of the order of St. Victor and 
sent to strict monasteries for correction." 


1J. P. Migne (ed.), Patrologiae Series Latina 
(221 vols.; Paris, 1844-55), CCXVI, 318-20. 
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Another instance that occasioned pa- 
pal intervention resulted from the sacri- 
legious conduct of a minor deacon and a 
chaplain of Rouen. On several occasions 
the defendants laid violent hands on cleri- 
cal colleagues of their diocese, and they 
also were charged with seizure of sacred 
vessels and vestments. They interfered 
with church services by their outrageous 
deportment and on one occasion went 
to the length of hurling several corpses 
into a church. The deacon, aside from 
his other offenses, was charged with kick- 
ing a woman, with whom he had illicit 
relations, so severely as to cause an abor- 
tion. The pope, after careful study of the 
case, ordered the suspension and excom- 
munication of the guilty clerics.” 

Another notorious incident occurred 
in the diocese of Verona. An archpriest 
was waylaid and murdered by a cleric 
who long had cherished a grudge against 
him. The victim was “a man of good 
repute, generous, a lover of religion, a 
cultivator of hospitality and other works 
of piety,” but his assassin already had 
incurred excommunication for carrying 
arms and consorting with iniquitous men. 

The guilty cleric was imprisoned, and 
there was considerable local sentiment 
for his relaxation to the secular arm. 
However, the podesta of Verona decided 
that the homicide was to be considered 
the result of a duel, and the defendant 
and his father paid £800 to relatives of 
the victim in order to settle the case. 
Not content with saving the defendant 
from capital punishment, his relatives 
and friends then attempted to have the 
sentence of excommunication lifted and 
his benefices restored. This phase of the 
case finally came to the attention of In- 
nocent, who indignantly replied that the 
deprivation of benefices was permanent. 
He also ordered that the excommunica- 


Ibid., CCXIV, 181. 
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tion of the offender be publicly pro- 
claimed without hope of appeal, unless 
the bishop should report that suitable 
penance had been performed. 

Equally severe punishment was ordered 
by the pope in the case of an archdeacon 
of Lyons who had been convicted of high- 
way robbery. He had held up both cleri- 
cal and lay travelers and stolen their be- 
longings, and he apparently richly de- 
served the excommunication and depri- 
vation inflicted upon him.‘ 

Disputes over the occupancy of bene- 
fices were a fertile cause of violence, as 
forcible means were employed by clerics 
to assume or defend possession of them. 
In one instance the abbot of a monastery 
in the diocese of Perigord forcibly seized 
a chapel from a canon to whom it had 
been assigned and resisted all efforts to 
expel him. Even a sentence of excom- 
munication imposed by the bishop failed 
to daunt him, so that it ultimately was 
necessary for the pope to threaten the 
imposition of the ecclesiastical censures 
of the Holy See to reduce him to obedi- 
ence.5 

On another occasion an unseemly 
altercation between the Abbot of St. 
Augustine and the Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury concerning the tenure of a bene- 
fice became so heated that the Archdea- 
con smashed an altar, broke a chalice, 
and tore vestments belonging to the 
monastery. The pope committed the 
vexatious dispute to the Bishop of Lon- 
don and the Abbot of St. Edmunds, with 
powers to determine the disposition of 
the benefice, but the Archdeacon was 
directed to make suitable atonement for 
the damage he had caused as a necessary 
prerequisite to the settlement of the 
case.® 


Ibid., CCXV, 298. 
Ibid., pp. 733-34- 


3 Ibid., p. 364. 
4 Ibid., p. 1090. 
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A number of cases in which clergy 
were involved in violence resulted from 
accidental circumstances, and strict ap- 
plication of the canon law would have 
been inequitable. In one instance a 
clergyman informed the pope that, while 
he was a student at the University of 
Bologna, he had gone to the room of a 
schoolfellow to study an assigned lesson. 
Good-natured banter between the two 
students ultimately led to an impromptu 
wrestling match, during the course of 
which the appellent grasped his adver- 
sary firmly by the head. He slipped this 
hold and, in doing so, fell against a wall 
and fractured a shin bone. Complica- 
tions ensued, and the injured student 
died fourteen days later, not without sus- 
picion that his death was attributable to 
the negligence of the attending physician. 
The cleric, thus presumably guilty of in- 
voluntary homicide, performed the pen- 
ance assigned by the Bishop of Freising 
and, upon appeal to Innocent, was per- 
mitted to retain his order and eligibility 
for promotion.’ 

A priest of Sens reported to the pon- 
tiff an equally tragic mishap. While 
passing some boys who were shooting 
arrows at a target, he accepted an invita- 
tion to join in the sport. His hand slip- 
ped as he aimed the bow; and the arrow, 
taking an erratic course, struck one of 
the boys in the head. The victim of the 
accident died a few days later, and the 
grief-stricken priest reported the affair 
to the Archbishop and Archdeacon of 
Sens. The Archdeacon, impressed by 
the priest’s genuine contrition, permit- 
ted him to hold his benefice; and Inno- 
cent, when the case was submitted to 
him, confirmed this decision.® 

The Bishop of Siguenza was involved 
in an affair that graphically illustrated 

7 Ibid., CCXVI, 30-31. 

8 Tbid., CCXIV, 169. 


the turbulence of the age. While Mass 
was being said, a multitude of parishion- 
ers filled the cathedral, and eventually 
some of the laity pressed into the choir 
and crowded about the altar. The Bish- 
op ordered the canons to restore some 
semblance of decorum, but their impor- 
tunities were fruitless. The prelate then 
lost his temper and, seizing a cane, drove 
back the crowd, prodding some and 
lightly striking others. The canons 
joined in belaboring the disrespectful 
laymen, and in the ensuing mélée a 
youth was struck on the head. For a 
month the victim appeared healthy, eat- 
ing and drinking normally and engaging 
in hard manual labor. Then he was ad- 
vised to submit to an operation upon his 
injured head; and an old, unskilled doc- 
tor made an incision into his skull. Four 
days after the operation the patient 
died, according to the testimony of four 
physicians, as the result of clumsy sur- 
gery. 

Public clamer arose against the Bish- 
op, who was charged with having caused 
the youth’s death by a blow with his 
cane. He accordingly abstained from 
celebrating divine offices; and the pope, 
to whom the case was explained, ordered 
an investigation. After careful examina- 
tion of all the canons and the only person 
who claimed actually to have seen the 
Bishop deliver the blow, the prelate’s ac- 
cusers were ordered to withdraw their 
unfounded charges. The pope, who re- 
ceived a report of the investigation, to- 
gether with the testimony of reputable 
doctors, declared that the Bishop was 
guiltless and directed that the verdict 
of the physicians be publicly proclaimed.?® 

Interesting legal issues were raised by 
the case of the chaplain of the monastery 
of Holy Trinity of Maloleone. A crimi- 
nal entered the abbey chapel and stole a 

9 Ibid., CCXVI, 160-62. 
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chalice, several altar ornaments, and ec- 
clesiastical books. The chaplain caught 
the culprit making off with his booty and 
struck the fleeing “son of inquity” with 
a mattock. Parishioners in the neigh- 
borhood were aroused by the chaplain’s 
cries and eventually overtook the thief, 
whom they fell upon and killed with 
swords and clubs. 

4 The chaplain was sorely troubled by 
on the fear that the blow he had struck 
might have resulted in the death of the 
thief, even if additional injuries had not 
been inflicted. A year after the event he 
revealed his story to the abbot, who sub- 
sequently besought the pope to exercise 
clemency in the case. 

Innocent, in studying the case, declared 
that, when four or five persons were in- 
volved in a brawl against one person, 
who was mortally wounded, the assailant 
who actually alone struck the fatal blow 
was guilty of homicide. Yet the pope was 
troubled by a precedent established in 
the case of a priest who had struck a 
mounted cleric from his horse, with the 
result that the latter died from a broken 
neck. In this case the canon law held 
that, even had the priest not struck a 
fatal blow, he should be assigned pen- 
ance and ordered to abstain from cele- 
. brating Mass until expiration of the pen- 
a ance and receipt of absolution. If the 

blow had been a fatal one, the priest was 
enjoined permanently from celebrating, 
even though he had not killed with in- 
tent. 
In view of the precedents, the pope 
directed that the following questions be 
asked. First, did the chaplain strike a 
lethal blow; that is, would the death of 
the thief have ensued even though no 
additional wounds had been inflicted? 
— Did he have the intent to kill the culprit 
when he caught him in his sacrilegious 
act? Was the wound inflicted with the 
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mattock solight that in the judgment of 
expert physicians it would not ordinarily 
cause death? The pope declared that ef- 
fort also should be made to ascertain if 
the parishioners had stguck the thief at 
the chaplain’s instigation. 

If it could be proved that the chaplain 
had not struck a fatal blow, he was au- 
thorized to officiate. On the other hand, 
if this could not be ascertained, he was 
ordered to abstain, since, according to 
the pontiff, it was better to err on the 
side of caution, in view of the enormity 
of the sin that would be committed if he 
officiated with blood guilt on his con- 
science. 

If it could be shown that the priest had 
struck in self-defense, he should be con- 
sidered blameless, since civil, as well as 
canon, law recognized self-defense as an 
extenuating circumstance. Yet a blow 
struck in self-defense should be moderate 
and in no wise aggravated in severity by 
a desire for vengeance , however fleeting. 
A plea of self-defense in this case was 
difficult to entertain, for, as Innocent 
pointed out, a mattock was not the type 
of instrument that ordinarily would 
make a minor wound, and the likelihood 
of superficial injury was further reduced 
by the fact that the victim had been 
struck on the head. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, the pope decided that the 
chaplain would have to abstain from the 
altar unless it could be unequivocally 
shown that his blow could not have occa- 
sioned more than minor injury.”° 

In some instances, cases referred to 
the pope involved only the question of 
indirect guilt of the clergy. For example, 
a deacon in the diocese of Osca was 
granted a benefice which an abbot illegal- 
ly seized and refused to surrender, de- 
spite the importunities of the deacon and 
his relatives. One evening the deacon 

10 Tbid., pp. 64-65. 
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supped with a group of relatives and 
friends, and during the meal he was as- 
sured that efforts would be made to 
avenge his grievances. He pleaded that 
nothing be done that would jeopardize 
his tenure of holy orders, and he specifi- 
cally demanded that there be no fur- 
ther talk of killing the abbot who had 
wronged him. Nevertheless, his zealous 
partisans murdered the abbot; and the 
deacon, fearing that he had incurred 
guilt, refrained from participation in 
divine service. The case ultimately came 
to the attention of the pope, who directed 
that the deacon be declared eligible for 
ordination as a priest if the facts as rep- 
resented to the Holy See could be sub- 
stantiated. The pontiff took occasion 
to remark that a good man frequently 
felt a sense of guilt when he actually was 
blameless, and the deacon was to be 
commended for his fine sensibilities.” 
On occasion, malicious accusations in- 
volved clergy in serious difficulties. 
When the church of Puy needed a priest, 
the bishop announced his decision to 
ordain a cantor of this church, a man of 
outstanding learning and presumably 
irreproachable morality. However, a 
woman of the parish charged that the 
cantor had kicked her so severely as to 
induce an abortion. The cantor therefore 
refused to accept ordination while under 
this suspicion. He admitted that a long 
time ago, while on a picnic, he had kicked 
a woman during a playful scuffle. He 
doubted that this was the woman who 


[bid., pp. 1253-54- 
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now accused him; and he insisted that, 
in any event, he had not kicked anyone 
hard enough to cause a serious injury. 

The bishop took the complainant to 
her confessor to ascertain the truth, but 
nothing was learned to clarify the facts 
of the case. The prelate believed that her 
story was untrue and that she had in- 
vented the tale to extort money. The 
pope, whose advice was sought by the 
bishop, directed that the cantor be 
ordained, as originally planned, if there 
seemed to be sufficient reason to dis- 
credit the charges against him.” The 
final outcome of the case cannot be 
learned, since no further correspondence 
appears in the papal registers. There is 
reason to believe, however, that, even 
if the facts alleged by the woman were 
true, the cantor could have been ab- 
solved, for in a somewhat similar case 
Innocent permitted a priest to officiate, 
despite the fact that he admitted having 
caused an abortion by violently tugging 
the girdle of a woman in an advanced 
stage of pregnancy." 

The cases gleaned from the papal 
letters were, to be sure, exceptional, as 
attested by the fact that they required 
the pontiff’s attention. Nevertheless, ex- 
ceptional as they indubitably were, they 
show that, even after the Cistercian re- 
form, the clergy still were involved on 
occasion in the turbulence of the age 
when feudal lords were just beginning to 
yield grudging obedience to the rising 
power of monarchical governments. 

Ibid., CCXV, 484. Ibid., CCXVI, 469. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF MACINTOSH’S THEORY 
OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


PETER A. BERTOCCI 


I. HOW IS RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
POSSIBLE? 


TING in The Problem of 
\ \ / Knowledge, Professor Macin- 
tosh conceived of his own 


philosophy as a “conservative, critical 
revision of common sense which is char- 
acteristic of scientific ways of thinking.’ 
For him, as we have seen, the problem of 
knowledge is not: Can there be knowl- 
edge (or certainty)? The achievement 
of knowledge is not in question. His gen- 
eral epistemology is a vindication and 
explanation of the possibility of certain 
“ knowledge. The only basis for the “‘cer- 
tainty of the presence of reality and of 
the truth of judgments’” is direct, knowl- 
edge-yielding experience of independent- 


\\. ly existing reality. Or, to quote from a 


footnote in Religious Realism: ‘Percep- 
tual intuition of physical, psychical, and 
religious objects may well prove to be 
the foundation of all our knowledge of 
reality, but we must not overlook the 
fact that perceptual intuition is not in- 
fallible.” In a previous paper we have 
tried to show that the implications of 
this “but” clause lead not to any kind 
of monism but to a dualism in epistemol- 
ogy. 

Critical monism, we must now note, 
confronts a new set of problems as it in- 
vades the religious area, for, while nor- 
mal men assume the existence of an in- 
dependent natural reality, they do not 


* The Problem of Knowledge (New York, 1915), 
P. 329. 

2 The Problem of Religious Knowledge (New York, 
1940), p. I. 

3 Religious Realism (New York, 1931), p. 358. 
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assume the reality of a Divine Being. 
This is not to say that men’s minds are 
closed to the possibility, for their own 
experience and reflection, as well as the 
testimony of those who profess direct 
contact with God, lead, in minimum 
terms, to “hunches” and even private 
conviction. But, when these beliefs are 
submitted to critical reflection, two ques- 
tions need a careful answer. What, in 
the first place, is the nature of the evi- 
dence for the religious beliefs one holds? 
And a complete answer to this question 
forces the thinker to ask a second: 
What knowledge about independent di- 
vine reality is gained through the phe- 
nomenon of religious experience? 
Macintosh’s answer to the major 
question is clear. The evidence for God 
must be empirical in nature. The mere 
analysis of conceptions and possibilities 
cannot give knowledge of God. Only those 
conclusions about God can be accepted 
which are fact or never contradict fact. 
But Macintosh is what we might call 
a strict or perceptual religious empiricist. 
There are religious empiricists who be- 
lieve that a coherent synthesis of the data 
supplied by natural and value-experi- 
ence, even exclusive of the possible 
(though doubtful) knowledge-value of 
religious experience per se, justifies belief 
in a morally perfect person.* This type 
of empiricism Macintosh calls ‘“argu- 
mentative,” for its conclusions rest not 
4See the author’s The Empirical Argument for 
God in Late Pritish Thought (Cambridge, 1938) for 
an exposition and evaluation of this general position, 
outstanding living exponents of which are Professor 


E. S. Brightman here and Dr. F. R. Tennant in 
England. 
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upon direct experience of God but upon 
the moral experience of value, or cosmo- 
logical and teleological considerations. 
Indeed, such arguments, he would insist, 
are not truly empirical, for they try to 
get to the Kingdom of Heaven by every 
road but the direct and narrow road of 
religious experience. If God is to be 
found empirically, he must be found 
directly in immediate experience! 

From this royal highway, in turn, 
Macintosh constructs another avenue to 
God which is not only perceptually em- 
pirical but experimentally empirical. 
Only thus can the “chief task of critical 
religion” be executed. The religious apol- 
ogist must ground religion by finding in 
relation to God an adjustment which 
will prove to be dependably successful, that is, 
that will dependably condition progress in some 
definite and desirable direction. Only then can 
it be said that religious experimentation dis- 
covers something in reality which corresponds 
to its practically universal presupposition 
that a higher power favorable to human values 
really exists.5 

It would seem, then, that Professor 
Macintosh’s case is to rest, in general, on 
the cognitive deliverances of religious 
experience and on increased value-pro- 
duction made possible in man’s experi- 
ence only with the aid of God. The un- 
/dertaking cannot succeed, however, until 

the evil spirit of epistemological dualism 

is cast out. Professor Macintosh pursues 

and flays even its ghost, so convinced is 

he of its ruinous effect. At the risk of 

partial repetition we must review his 

objections to dualism in religious knowl- 
edge. 


II. OBJECTIONS TO RELIGIOUS EPIS- 
TEMOLOGICAL DUALISM 


According to religious epistemological 
dualism, there is, as Macintosh says, 


5 Religious Realism, p. 317. 
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“always a total numerical or existential 
duality between the religious content 
and the divine reality.”” The divine real- 
ity and our God-idea are totally distinct 
even in religious experience. “The di- 
vine reality is never immediately experi- 
enced, never directly perceived.’” 

For Macintosh, such dualism is so 
infested with diseases that it should eat 
the heart out of the practical and theo- 
retical search for God, if dualists were 
consistent. Macintosh asks: If God is 
never ‘presented, manifested, revealed 
within human experience,” how can he 
be an object of “real knowledge’??? 
Furthermore, if there were such a hypo- 
thetical God, how could there ever be 
true verification of his existence; for 
“the recognized test of true representa- 
tion is presentation, the test of true 
hypothesis is perception, immediate ex- 
perience”?® Indeed, dualism ‘is all the 
more to be deprecated in religion be- 
cause it tends to discourage the right re- 
ligious adjustment and therefore pre- 
vents the increase of religious knowl- 
edge. 

Dualists, furthermore, are forced to 
substitute theistic argument for reli- 
gious-empirical revelation. “Theistic ar- 
gument is symptomatic, as a rule, of the 
persistence of religious interest along 
with the decline of the religious experi- 
ence.”’? About all the dualist can do is to 
prove “the rationai possibility of be- 
lieving in the existence of God,” theoret- 


6 The Problem of Religious Knowledge, p. 217. 
This statement is acceptable to us provided that 
‘“Gmmediately experienced” always means, as it does 
for Macintosh, “immediately known perceptually.” 
The dualist need not deny the immediate contact or 
rapport between the mind and God. 


1 Ibid., p. 218; cf. also pp. 317 and 313. 


§ Religious Realism, p. 332; cf. also pp. 333, 334, 
335. 
9 The Problem of Religious Knowledge, p. 219. 
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ically or practically.° Yet none of the 
supposed proofs for God is “really 
demonstrative,” though not disproved. 
“But there is always needed some fur- 
ther consideration beyond mere rational 
possibility to tip the scale of judgment 
in favor of belief in actuality.” The 
only positive ground which would be 
coercive for both unbelievers and be- 
lievers is some direct experience of di- 
vine reality, by the right religious ad- 
justment as further developed by what 
is imaginal intuition reasonably believed 
in the absence of contradiction. Hence, 
Macintosh’s own objective is to validate, 
as a basis for an independent empirical 
theology, his own critical monistic real- 
ism in religion, according to which “we 
apprehend, intuit, perceive a divine 
factor, not exclusively but especially in 
religious experience at its best” and thus 
have a basis for testing various religious 
hypotheses.” Just as empirical knowl- 
edge in the natural realm can be vindi- 
cated only by direct sense-experience of 
the object, so in religion there can be no 
empirical knowledge unless there is im- 
mediate intuition of God. 

The critical realistic monism in ques- 
tion does not deny the possible subjectiv- 
ity involved in religious experience, but 
it insists on the transcendence of the di- 
vine object, while at the same time pro- 
viding for the directness and immediacy 
needed, as Macintosh thinks, for objec- 
tivity. The heart of the view is that in 
religious experience there is “a partial 
identity or over-lapping of the divine as 
immediately experienced and the divine 
as independently real” and that “this 
coincidence or identity is sufficiently ex- 
tensive for the possibility of verifying at 
least some of our ideas as to that real- 


10 Religious Realism, p. 352. 
Tbid. 12 Ibid., p. 354. 
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ity.’”"3 There is more of God transcend- 
ing the part man can ever know, and 
there are elements in the religious experi- 
ence that are probably stained by human 
subjectivity, but there is an area in 
which man and God meet face to face. 

Our problem in the remainder of this 
paper is to see how this critical monism 
actually works out in the religious sphere. 
We can best do this by following Mac- 
intosh’s argument for the existence and 
nature of God and noting the part played 
by monism. 


III. MACINTOSH’S ARGUMENT FOR GOD 
@) MACINTOSH’S THEORY OF VALUE 

Professor Macintosh sets forth his ar- 
gument for God so that he can interest 
even those ‘who in our day find them- 
selves seriously questioning the reality of 
God in the full theistic sense of the 
word.’"4 The first step in his “gradual 
constructive procedure’’ is, as he thinks, 
an undeniable fact. Surely, no one can 
validly deny the existence of absolute 
values for his life! But to believe in the 
existence of absolute values is to have 
taken the first step in the development 
of a belief in God! 

One is startled by this “short and 
sweet” induction to elementary theism. 
Especially since a second glance brings 
the realization that a whole theory and 
metaphysics of value is involved in 
this first step. Unfortunately, however, 
neither in The Problem of Knowledge nor 
in the The Problem of Religious Knowl- 
edge does one find either a detailed pres- 
entation of a theory of value or an ex- 
plicit co-ordination of the theory of value 
and the argument for God. Nevertheless, 
in order that insight into the full import 
of this sweeping argument may be in- 
creased, we must review Macintosh’s 

13 The Problem of Religious Knowledge, p. 178. 

14 Ibid., p. 165. 
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abbreviated discussion of value in the 
two works before us. 

In The Problem of Knowledge, a posi- 
tive value is defined as “‘a quality which 
any object has by virtue of its relation to 
a teleological or quasi-teleological proc- 
ess.”’ Values, then, seem related to terti- 
ary qualities, which, as we recall, “are 
placed in the object, not by sense [as are 
the secondary], but by purposive, though 
purely psychical, activity of the sub- 
ject.’"5 But Macintosh reminds us that, 

‘though all tertiary qualities may be re- 
garded as values, not all values are to be 
considered tertiary qualities. If all val- 
ues were tertiary qualities, then he 
would have to grant that values are 
placed in “the object” by purposive 
activity. This is the very contention he 
wants to defeat, however. Indeed, Mac- 
intosh distinguishes primary values, 
which, like primary qualities, “obtain 
independently of consciousness,” from 
secondary values which “are dependent 
upon the feeling consciousness,”’ but in- 
dependent of mere thought. Tertiary 
values are removed one step further from 
objectivity, for they “‘are dependent up- 
on thought alone.”"* 

Now Macintosh’s understandable de- 
sire to retain realism in the theory of 
value might seem to conflict with his defi- 
nition of value in terms of relation to 
purpose. Secondary values depend upon 
the “feeling consciousness,” and, keeping 
the parallel drawn in the area of natural 
knowledge, they are probably the means 
whereby primary values are revealed. 
But secondary qualities, we recall, were 
sense-creations, the product of the crea- 
tive activity of consciousness there where 
the source of stimulation is. Is the same 


"s The Problem of Knowledge, p. 328; cf. also pp. 
306-8. 


16 Tbid., p. 328. 
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true with regard to the feeling-conscious- 
ness? 

For the answer to this question we 
must go to Macintosh’s chapter, “The 
Morphology of Knowledge,” where he 
defends the claim that all cognition is 
essentially perceptual and percepticn is 
“genuinely cognitive.’ Here he also ad- 
vocates “perceptual intuitionism, the 
doctrine that in sense-experience, or feel- 
ing, or both, there is a direct awareness of 
independent reality of some sort.’’” 
But the statement with clear-cut import 
is: “Moreover, in and through our feel- 
ing-consciousness we have a practically 
intuitive awareness of various values.” 
Again: Values ‘“‘are probably most com- 
monly cognized by being felt, ie. in a 
more distinctly intuitive way, although 
they may also be found by analysis of a 
given complex.’’* 

The exact meaning of a “practically 
intuitive awareness” leaves one wonder- 
ing whether the supposed virtue of direct 
knowledge isn’t withdrawn by the ad- 
jective “practically.”’ Macintosh himself 
goes on to say that the truth of a hypoth- 
esis has no certain correlation with the 
feeling that it is true. Still, “this feeling 
cannot be dismissed as having no signifi- 
cance. We would claim that it some- 
times gives ground for confidence, and 
sometimes ground for suspicion.”*? How 
can epistemological dualism possibly be 
escaped on such a view? What is the 
status of the object-of-knowledge which 
is perhaps true? 

This epistemology of value, we now 
see, is closely analogous to Macintosh’s 
natural epistemology. His fundamental, 
realistic premise is contained in the 
words: “The value of an object may 
depend upon its relation to some other 


17 Ibid., p. 346. Italics mine. 
38 Tbid., p. 348. 19 Tbid., p. 349. 
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thing or process, but it is, on the face of 
it, a quality of that object.’° No values 
could exist unless there were purposive 
or teleological processes in the universe. 
Primary values, especially, exist in teleo- 
logical processes independent of the hu- 
man mind. They are known directly by 
man through the feeling-consciousness, 
which may make mistakes (just as sec- 
ondary qualities may be misplaced in 
perception), but correction is later possi- 
ble." However, Macintosh does not seem 
to realize that incongruity and error be- 
tween secondary and primary qualities 
forces a dualism into this epistemology of 
value, though his attempt to minimize 
possible error by the word “practically” 
is a clear indication that he does see the 
problem. 

We need not tarry here, for our com- 
ments in connection with the secondary- 
primary qualities in natural knowledge 
hold even more in this supposedly anal- 
ogous situation. New and difficult prob- 
lems arise. Secondary qualities, for ex- 
ample, exert control on many minds and 
lead to some agreement as to their na- 
ture, but even the similarity of secondary 
values for various minds needs defense 
before it can be explained as being 
caused by the object rather than by the 
subject. 

Again, what would it mean to say that 
secondary values reveal primary values 
in any direct sense? Primary qualities in 
natural objects may be conceived of as 
partial causes of the secondary. Can any 
empirical meaning be given to such a 


20 Thid., p. 307. 

21 “Tt is only the pleasantness which is due to use- 
fulness which is due to truth which can be taken as 
an indication of truth; and the task of distinguishing 
such pleasantness from all other varieties of agree- 
able emotion which may be associated with the oc- 
currence of hypotheses is by no means easy”? (ibid., 
p. 349). Cf. The Problem of Religious Knowledge, p. 
18s. 


relation between primary and secondary 


values? If the distinctions are to be kept 


at all in the field of value, then tertiary, 
secondary, and primary values must be 
distinguished in some other way, prob- 
ably in terms of relative universality. 
But Macintosh would object to such a 
criterion on the grounds that it gives 
only universal subjectivity.” For our 
philosopher objectivity must be given 
directly or not at all! 

This theoretical background illumi- 
nates Macintosh’s constructive argument 
for God. It would seem that his value- 
realism is actually built on an even more 
precarious affectional-perceptual mon- 
ism, which is not developed in The Prob- 
lem of Religious Knowledge, probably in 
order not to complicate the discussion 
overmuch. But the real first step, silent- 
ly presupposed in the minimum and 
“gradual” argument for God, is this dif- 
ficult realistically oriented theory of 
value-knowledge. Grant the objectivity 


_of value-experience thus defined, and the 


essential victory is won. No wonder 
Macintosh can agree with Oman that no 
demonstration of the reality of the super- 
natural environment is required, pro- 
vided we restrict ourselves to its im- 
manent nature! 

But Macintosh is aware that his first 
step might seem to go too far. He ex- 
pressly disavows any desire to bring be- 
lievers into the fold by renaming what 
they already believe in, objective value- 
processes, God. In fact he is careful to 
dissociate himself from the procedure of 
H..N. Wieman at this point. He says: 


Our procedure involves proving the existence 
of God in essentially that specifically religious 


22 Although we should refuse to give any cognitive 
function to feeling, the question cannot be discussed 
here, where we are essentially concerned to indicate 
that, even if this be granted, epistemological dual- 
ism cannot be escaped. 
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sense in which the term has been used throughout 
history (as a reality which responds to man’s reli- 
gious attitude when it is the right one) and prov- 
ing this by a new and regenerating experience.*3 
There can be no doubt that Macintosh 
intends to go beyond the evidence from 
the objectivity of value to a specifically 
religious argument for God. The final 
proof of God is the experience of God’s 
working in one’s life for moral and spirit- 
ual betterment. We must carefully note 
that, though beginning with a monistic 
theory of value-knowledge, Macintosh 
does not expect it to bear the fundamen- 
tal weight of the argument. We are now 
ready to follow more closely the inter- 
weaving of the specifically moral and reli- 
gious strand in the full argument for God. 


b) THE MEANING OF DIVINITY 


Consistently with his gradual proce- 
dure, Macintosh calls attention, first, to 
the undeniable presence of the divine 
in common experience. Whether or not 
there is a God, there is divinity. Ideals 
which are always valid ends, like ration- 
ality, beauty, and goodness, and are 
therefore “entitled to our absolute or 
wholehearted allegiance and devotion,” 
are qualitatively divine. Wherever such 
absolute and eternal ideals are realized, 
even incompletely, there we are in the 
presence of the divine, or that which is 
worthy of our supreme reverence and 
trust. 

Granting that the “rational, moral 
consciousness” is subject to such abso- 
lute obligation, we have here the simple 
statement that there are processes in the 
world which express, partially at least, 
ideals which are worthy of our devotion. 
But Macintosh cannot possibly mean 
that the incomplete rationality, goodness 
and beauty, which we empirically exp «~ 
ence day by day demand absolute“ 


33 Religious Realism, p. 401. 


tion! It is the ideals as such which can 
make such a demand. Yet, if these ideals 
are not fully realized in the actual opera- 
tions of nature and man, whence our 
knowledge of them or vheir authority over 
us? For the answer to this question we 
know not where to turn in Macintosh’s 
thought except to the theory of value- 
knowledge just outlined. If we do not 
experience the fruition of these ideals 
in history, the only source for them and 
their authority must be some realm of 
Ideals which men become aware of mo- 
nistically. If this analysis is true, Mac- 
intosh’s simple first step is, once more, 
not so simple. We cannot suppress the 
question: If there is a monistic intuition 
of perfect values, what is the status of 
those values? 

If Macintosh holds, as it seems he 
must, that certain ideals are eternally 
valid even if not realized, then two 
realms are called for. There must ve one 
historical realm in which ideals are par- 
tially realized, and another in which the 
valid ideals exist or subsist prior to their 
cognition by any consciousness. If this 
analysis is correct, the relevance of our 
temporary detour to the meaning of 
“divine” is now evident. For we now 
need to limit the term “divine” to one 
of these realms. It cannot be applied to 
the historical situation per se, for that is 
less than the ideal, but only to the realm 
of valid ideals. Strictly speaking, the 
only word that can be used for the em- 
pirical, imperfect process is divine-tend- 
ing, or ideal-realizing, or in our author’s 
own words, the value-process partici- 
pates in, or is potentially, the ideal. In 
the meanwhile a mysterious chasm ex- 
ists between the two realms of being! 
Under such circumstances the gradual 
approach tends either to presuppose too 
much or to avoid obstacles which must 
be met by value-theory. : 
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No doubt Professor Macintosh passed 
these issues by because he is not con- 
cerned to base his argument on con- 
siderations of value. It remains to be 
seen whether these issues can be avoided 
in the “religious” argument. Here, at 
any rate, he is merely pointing out the 
“coincidence” of rationality and good- 
ness as eternally valid ends “with the 
quatities of character which spiritual re- 
ligion tends to ascribe to its ideal ob- 
ject.’*4 Only that ideal Being could de- 
mand absolute allegiance and worship 
who included them “somehow.” The 
moralist and mystic can agree on the 
qualitative nature of divinity, even if 
they should differ on the source of ideals. 
The religious man insists that what the 
moral man finds categorically impera- 
tive, be it completely realized or not, 
must be the quality of any God to be 
worshiped and trusted. 


c) VALUE-PROCESSES AND DIVINITY 


Once the congruence of valid moral 
ideals and the attribute of divinity has 
been asserted, the next step is to show 
that there is a Being to whom divinity 
can be attributed. Macintosh reasons as 
follows: 


There are in the world many processes in 
which divine ideals are being realized, divine 
values produced, as well zs values and forms of 
being which are instrumental to divine values. 
Such processes are divine processes, and that 
reality, whatever it may be, which is related to 
this emergence of divine values in a divine 
process as its adequately potential and de- 
pendable cause is a divine reality..... This 
divinely functioning cosmic reality, [having 
“at least some sort of collective and cooperative 
unity”] this qualitatively and functionally 
divine factor we may call God, provided it be 
understood that, for the present, no further con- 
notation of the term is implied... . . 25 


24 The Problem of Religious Knowledge, p. 164. 
38 Tbid., pp. 164, 165. In Religious Realism he spe- 
cifically adds to the divine factor driving from with- 


We shall now restate the argument in 
the light of our previous analysis. There 
are in the world processes which yield, 
partially, values to which moral human 
beings are bound categorically. These 
values make any Being whom they, in 
their completion, characterize, worthy of 
absolute allegiance and trust. The value- 
making processes are divine in the sense 
that they tend toward these ideals. The 
reality in and behind these processes is 
divine in the same sense, as working to- 
ward the realization of these absolute 
values which moral men find categori- 
cally binding. This causal reality zs not 
completely divine, since, as seen by its 
effects, it has not produced divinity, or 
absolute realization of ideals, though 
moving in that direction. 

All we can say about this power (to go 
on with Macintosh’s exposition) is that 
it antedates “all activities of human per- 
sonalities themselves” and is still en- 
gaged in the process of “educating hu- 
manity toward the knowledge, apprecia- 
tion and choice of permanently valid 
values.”*° Since these value-activities 
have a general co-operative unity, the 
value-making reality must be one in 
some sense. This value-making “divine- 
ly functioning” reality is “not to be iden- 
tified with reality as a whole, since not 
all reality is making for the realization of 
absolutely valid ideals.”’?7 

If our exposition is correct, it would 
seem that the entity thus described is not 
the God who, according to Macintosh’s 
own words, can justly claim the absolute 


out, directly and indirectly, toward truth, goodness, 
and other divine ideals, “the divine factor driving 
through conscience toward the same end” (p. 396). 
The “divine initiative” here is compared to “the 
initiative of external stimulus in the life of sensa- 
tion.” 

% The Problem of Religious Knowledge, p. 164. 


27 Ibid., p. 165. 
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allegiance and trust of man. Such wor- 
ship can be given appropriately only to 
the ideals themselves, whatever their 
ultimate nature may be. The “divine- 
value-producing reality” must be judged 
in terms of these absolute values, and 
worshiped or trusted accordingly. So far 
as we know, however, this is not the God 
Macintosh has in mind. Yet he seems to 
have appropriated the full meaning of 
“divine” (which applies only to eternal 
values) to the power that makes for 
them. In this stage of the argument, God 
is not conceived of as mind, so we cannot 
even have a Platonic view of God, fixing 
his eyes upon the eternal values and 
“persuading” chaos to fit the eternal 
forms as nearly as possible. The chasm 
between value-processes and absolute 
values now separates God also from these 
perfections! 

The argument at this point confronts 
us with another difficulty. It would seem 
to one without epistemological predilec- 
tions that the divine-value-producing 
reality is arrived at by the process of in- 
ference. This in itself, however, would 
simply be the disavowed argumentative 
theism over again. There would be no 
“genuine acquaintance with’’® the di- 
vine processes and divine factor. Mac- 
intosh realizes this, and it is at this point 
that religious monism is introduced to 
save the day. Ifa monistic theory of val- 
ue and a reasonable inference have 
brought him to “this intentionally mea- 
ger connotation of the term God,’”? a 
monistic theory of religious experience 
will provide the verification needed for a 
reasonable hypothesis. Thus Macintosh 
says: 

We find, as a matter of fact, that what a 


critical philosophy of values discovers to be 
“the Good” and thus divine from the standpoint 


28 Tbid., p. 175. 29 Tbid., p. 165. 
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of religion as devotion to the Ideal, is the very 
quality which experiential religion, dependence 
upon the Divine Being, discovers to be pro- 
moted dependably through that adjustment, 
and so, presumably, divine..... But it takes 
experiential religion, with its potentially scien- 
tific empirical theology, to discover that God is.3° 

In other words, the value-producing 
reality, which might be inferred, is di- 
rectly known through religious experi- 
ence to be a value-improving process in 
human life. “Empirical awareness of 
this divinely functioning reality we may 
call... . religio-empirical [as opposed to 
ethico-empirical!] intuition.”3* In Re- 
ligious Realism there are two especially 
illuminating passages on this point. 
First Macintosh recognizes that the 
“a-theous”’ qualities of value-producing 
processes might “conceivably be the 
work of deity.” But, he continues, 
“apart from religious experience and ap- 
preciation man does not recognize them 
as such..... Rather is it where the 
numinous reality and the production of 
values overlap or coincide . . . . in spirit- 
ual religious experience” that we find 
these values to be the work of God or the 
criterion of divine reality.*? For, when 
the religious man adjusts himself prop- 
erly to this reality, he finds that ‘a dif- 
ference for the better is made in relation 
to these values,” and consequently he 
identifies God with them. Again, our 
author says: 

In the characteristic spiritual experience of 
dependably successful experimental religion 
we have not only revelation of the divine... . 
but revelation of the divine as divine, that is, 
as divine not only qualitatively but ontologi- 
cally.34 


Clearly, then, religious experience ful- 
fils two functions in Macintosh’s system. 

3° Tbid., p. 196. 

3" Ibid., p. 165. 33 Ibid., p. 326. 

32 Religious Realism, p. 375. 34 Ibid., p. 378. 
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First, it gives that immediate objectivity 
which the ontological argument*> and 
other traditional arguments lack. This 
is its cognitive purpose. Second, it be- 
comes the means God uses to promote 
value-processes in man’s life and the 
means man uses for the most direct ex- 
posure to the divine influence for moral 
and religious improvement. This is the 
ethicoreligious purpose. In both, God’s 
immanence in human experience is un- 
derscored. Through and only through 
such a monistic realistic epistemology is 
theology as an empirical science possible. 

It is here that Macintosh seems to 
have come to the apex of his reasoning, 
and it is here that his religious realism 
saves the day; for, granted our analysis, 
the divine-making Reality could not be 
called God, because there was no way of 
knowing that he was characterized by 
consummate values. But Macintosh 
does attribute these (fully) divine char- 
acteristics to that Reality as discovered 
in religious experience. In other words, 
we are vouchsafed knowledge in religious 
experience which is not available by anal- 
ysis of the historical value-processes 
themselves. If historical value-processes 
suggest characteristics which fall short 
of a completely worshipful God, religious 
cognition makes possible not only ob- 
jectivity but verification of the convic- 
tion or inference that there is such a Be- 
ing. 

But can such religious deliverance be 
believed if the collateral evidence does 
not support it? Granting the spiritual 
improvement attributed to the working 
of the value-producing Factor in reli- 
gious experience, what is there in this 
experience which proves that the Factor 
is the “divine,” and not divine-making, 
God? Nothing, so far as Macintosh’s 
description of the right religious adjust- 
ment goes. While it is logically possible 

35 Problem of Religious Knowledge, cf. p. 220. 
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that man should be given a complement- 
ary revelation in religious experience, 
the cognitive experience itself either 
should have independent validation or 
should be adequately described as such. 
So far as the actual value-producing fac- 
tors in the universe are concerned, com- 
plete divinity cannot be ascribed to them 
on Macintosh’s own analysis. We must 
therefore scrutinize all the more care- 
fully Macintosh’s description of the 
cognitive deliverances in religious experi- 
ence. 


d) THE COGNITIVE DELIVERANCE IN 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

We have already noted that the ob- 
jective criterion of divine quality is in 
terms of value. But there is a “‘subjec- 
tively apprehended” criterion of divini- 
ty, the numinous feeling. In the presence 
of “ultimately mysterious cosmic real- 
ity,” man feels “constrained to take a 
characteristically religious attitude of 
conscious dependence, awe and wonder, 
accompanied, it may be, by humiliation 
and eventual self-surrender, trust and 
devotion.”’** This distinction between 
the objective quality and the numinous 
feeling Macintosh likens to that between 
the primary and secondary qualities. 
The numinous feeling of dependence, as 
secondary, is “‘more subjective and less 
universal than the absolute values of the 
spiritual ideal.”’37 These primary quali- 
ties are really the attributes of ‘ideal 
personality.” But the personality of God 
is not, for Macintosh, given through re- 
ligious experience! 

How, then, do we come face to face 
with the Divine Factor? The argument 
again depends completely at this point 
on a specific contention of critical mon- 
ism whose application to the knowing of 
God needs to be mentioned now. Mac- 
intosh says: 


36 Tbid., p. 170. 37 Ibid., p. 302. 
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In the complex of divine processes, or divine- 
value-producing behavior, then, we intuit, 
perceive, or apprehend the presence and ac- 
tivity of a divine factor.s* 


Again: 

We apprehend, intuit, perceive, a divine 
factor causally immanent in the complex of 
value-producing processes in the universe, and 
especially in the complex of religious experi- 
ence at its best. In other words, we make 
empirical discovery of a divine reality, or a 
divine reality is revealed.39 


For the reader who is familiar with 
Macintosh’s thought, the phrase “in the 
complex of divine processes’’ immediate- 
ly brings to mind his conception of the 
process whereby we know the minds of 
others, as well as our own. According 
to critical monism, not only do we have 
“direct perceptual knowledge of physi- 
cal things,” but we also apprehend or 
intuit our own mind (as “that which per- 
ceives, thinks, remembers, imagines, 
desires, and wills’’) in “the complexes of 
sense-qualities, ideas, memory-images” 
and bodily behavior.“ The minds of 
others, however, “we apprehend not in 
an introspective complex of course, but 
in the complex of bodily behavior and its 
products.”4* The application of this 
same logic to the knowledge of God 
means that in the complex of divine 
value-processes we come to know God 
directly. 

One might ask: Why the emphasis 
throughout on “complex’’? The answer 
is that “we are unable to clothe the real- 
ity in question directly and immediately 
with any one sense-quality; but by the 
creation of various sense-and-feeling- 
qualities and by their appropriate loca- 
tion, the presence of that reality may be 
readily detected, perceived.” Such per- 


38 [bid., p. 164. 39 Tbid., p. 175. 

4° Tbid., pp. 7, 8; and The Problem of Knowledge, 
PP- 343, 344- 

* The Problem of Religious Knowledge, p. 8. 
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ception in a complex is restricted to 
“change in general, and with such chang- 
ing realities as activity, life, and con- 
sciousness.’ Macintosh’s basic point 
is that such active processes will not be 
discovered as elements, or as somehow 
distinct from their products. 

Whatever other advantages “‘percep- 
tion in a complex” might have, it re- 
lieves the exponent, in relation to reli- 
gious knowledge, of the persistent ques- 
tion: What is the datum, the perceptual 
quale or characteristic of religious experi- 
ence? What description of the percep- 
tual religious experience would clearly 
put it beyond the pale of the imaginal? 
Professor Macintosh’s theory of percep- 
tion of the activity of other minds and of 
God may relieve him of the need of de- 
scribing the causal activity itself as in- 
dependent of any of its effects, but there 
are fewer notions which are vaguer and 
defy illuminating definition than percep- 
tion in a complex. To this writer, at any 
rate, another person’s words are not his 
thinking, or his desiring, and so on, but 
effects which, when they control him in 
certain spatial and temporal patterns 
lead him to infer the existence of another 
mind more or less like his own. The con- 
cept of immediate contact with the 
thinking of another mind is no part of 
his experience; he could not begin to 
give the description of another person’s 
thinking or willing activity as such, 
simply because he never has experienced 
any but his own. Perception in a com- 
plex would seem to be complex indeed! 

Furthermore, if there is such direct 
perception in a complex, why are we 
granted so little unmediated knowledge 
about God? Macintosh himself does not 
give any description of God except in 
terms of the effects of his activity on 
others. Even the numinous tells us more 
about ourselves than about God. It 

@ The Problem of Knowledge, p. 343. 
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would seem that Macintosh’s argument 
in favor of his position is not any de- 
scription of the causal agency as actually 
experienced; he cannot even say, curi- 
ously enough, as he can with regard to 
the causal agency in the complex of hu- 
man behavior, that it is Mind. This 
characteristic, in fact, is not revealed by 
religious experience but is an object of 
reasonable belief not inconsistent with 
the religious experience. As we have al- 
ready seen, the nature of the unity of 
that causal agency is not known. Actual- 
ly, we know more about other minds in 
natural experience than we know about 
the divine agency through religious ex- 
perience! Critical monism, supposedly 
perceptual, evidently gives no inkling of 
the nature of the Object as a metaphysi- 
cal agency. 

If there is direct perception of the 
mental activity of another, why can we 
not experience directly the rapidity or 
consistency of that mental activity as 
such? All we seem to experience directly 
is a rapid flow of words and not the men- 
tal correlate of the rapidity or consisten- 
cy. No direct mental datum, analogous 
to that given in introspection, is given us 
of the mental processes of others, and the 
accuracy of our “‘monistic” knowledge 
is no greater than our best (dualistic) in- 
ference from behavior. The only argu- 
ment Macintosh would seem to have 
here is that, since dualism (supposedly) 
leads to agnosticism and monism to dog- 
matism, critical monism must be correct. 
But even if this were our alternative, we 
still have an empirical right to ask of an 
empirical theory that it state its dis- 
tinctive contribution denied to other 
views. 

What, then, is the distinctive contribu- 
tion of critical monism to the argument 
for God? In contrast to a critical philos- 
ophy of values, it supposedly justifies the 
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claim to immediate knowledge that there 
is divine activity. Religious monism, 
however, does not tell us what is divine 
for it presupposes an essentially moral 
definition of ‘divine value” (and a real- 
istic theory of its status). And, as we 
shall see, it defines the divine activity 
by its dependable moral results! Critical 
monism, again, does not give us any in- 
dependent information about the nature 
of God. Indeed, the definition of the 
God it affirms is revealed in a moral ex- 
perience which is a-theous theoretically 
until it can be shown to be God-inspired. 

This point becomes clearer as we study 
the criteria of divine activity (as opposed 
to the divine as such). Macintosh, as- 
suming that the divine reality is depend- 
able, suggests that “the technique for in- 
vestigating the religious Object is pray- 
er, or religious adjustment with a view 
to results.’’43 The first “sign that one 
has struck Reality in religion” is depend- 
ableness of result.‘4 

It must be noted in passing that the 
dualist has the same right to this criteri- 
on. Indeed, this dependableness of re- 
sult, analogous to the control one finds in 
sense-experience, and mot immediacy, 
would be part of his criterion for objec- 
tivity. Our philosopher evidently insists 
on both, but it must be reasserted that 
even on his view there would be no rea- 
son for trusting immediacy if it were not 
followed by dependable results, “for all 
practical purposes.” The dualist, how- 
ever, stung too frequently by the reality 
of error and concerned to explain it 
rather than to explain it away, is forced 
to relinquish immediacy of knowledge 
and emphasize dependable contro! and 
systematization of experience. 

It must be further stressed that for 
Macintosh this dependableness (given 
nowhere in one immediate experience!) is 

43 Ibid., p. 195. 44 [bid., p. 196. 
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the essential criterion of true religious ad- 
justment along with the quality of the 
result. The rightness of a religious ad- 
justment, he says, is 

itself indicated by the dependableness of the 
result. It will be found that this dependable 
result is primarily spiritual and more particular- 
ly a result in the will, a promoting of a good and 
essentially Christ-like will, with such further 
results as may be consequences of this.4s 


It is this “spiritual and particularly mor- 
al quality” that is the criterion of divine 
activity. 

We now note that the emphasis is 
placed on moral causation sponsored by 
the divine under certain human condi- 
tions of “absolute surrender and con- 
fident dependence in relation both to the 
religious Object and to the moral 
ideal.’’*° The direct cognitive and God- 
informative function of the religious ex- 
perience is nil. Macintosh himself says: 
“Tt is not the intellectual but the moral 
element in guidance that can be made 
the subject-matter of a primary theo- 
logical law. The intellectual element, 
like the emotional, has other necessary 
conditions.’’47 Provided one has the 
willingness to be made willing in the 
moral direction and provided that intel- 
lectually he thinks of the Object (God) 
“as perfectly moral and sufficient for 
Man’s moral needs,’’4* the moral and 
spiritual results will flow dependably. 
Hence the final conclusion: “The right 
religious adjustment in the sense of the 
dependably effective religious adjustment 
necessarily involves belief in the objec- 
tive reality of God, as distinct from the 
subjective God-idea by means of which 
God is represented.”49 


45 Tbid., p. 196. 
 Ibid., pp. 196, 197. 
47 Ibid., p. 197. 


8 Tbid. 
49 Tbid.; cf. also p. 193. 
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We recapitulate four difficulties. First, 
whence the source of this minimum idea 
of God which is the prerequisite of the 
normative? Is it given in religious experi- 
ence, or confirmed by religious experience 
after having been postulated? If the re- 
ligious adjustment itself is judged by the 
preliminary minimum notion of divine 
morality, can the argument escape circu- 
larity? 

Second, the religious experience seems 
to be, so far as we can see, confirmatory 
(in moral results) but not introductory 
to a specific notion of God. Macintosh 
would insist, as we have seen, that there 
could not be this right religious adjust- 
ment unless God were immanent in the 
“open” will, so that causally the reli- 
gious adjustment “necessarily involves” 
belief in God. This knowledge would be 
merely inferential, however, unless Mac- 
intosh could rely on his critical monistic 
theory and assert specific direct and in- 
dependent knowledge of the causative 
agent. At every critical point monism 
is called on to save the day against a de- 
scription of religious phenomena which 
could be interpreted dualistically.* 

Third, if we have immediate aware- 
ness of God’s activity, why do we need 
to await the confirmatory evidence of 
moral effect? We should be able to de- 
scribe God’s nature independently of 
these effects, though, to be sure, the 
effects would enable us to know even 
more by inference. It is also difficult to 
see how one can have immediate experi- 
ence of the existence and causal efficacy 
of God and then have to resort to the 


s° The only other way to be “necessarily” sure 
that God is the cause of the experience is to show 
that the will could not be made willing unless God 
caused it. This might be a stronger, though still an 
inferential, argument, but it would destroy the moral 
freedom of men and the morality of God, and Mac- 
intosh specifically rejects such a view (cf. ibid., pp. 
177-78). 
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moral consequences of that activity for 
its nature!** 

Fourth, it seems that, apart from 
assuring us of objectivity, critical mon- 
ism tells us nothing. As a matter of fact, 
the very experience which brings im- 
mediate knowledge of the existence of 
God is itself subject to criticism by the 
nature of the results which flow depend- 
ably from it, that is, we need to prove 
that the immanence is of God, that the 
experience really is religious. 

If the religious man needs confirma- 
tion that the experience he is having is 
indeed the immanence of God, has not 
critical monism lost whatever value it 
was supposed to have over dualism? 
Does it not become dualistic itself in the 
very suggestion that religious experiences 
may not all be experiences of God’s im- 
manence? How far is this from the dual- 
istic insistence that the object-experi- 
enced and the experienced-object are 
two, the latter being relevant to the for- 
mer? The presence of control by the ob- 
jective factor for the dualist wouid be- 
come the pretext for further investiga- 
tion, once the earmarks of the peculiarly 
religious control could be determined. 
But if even Macintosh cannot give any 
description of the God-experience as such 
in terms which clearly demarcate it from 
imaginal intuitions of aesthetic and mor- 
al types, if he has to rely on dependable 
results of a moral kind, and even then 
get only inferential results, the religious 
experience in itself is not revelatory. 


IV. RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AS 
CONFIRMATORY 


What is the place of religious experi- 
ence in the argument for God? The 
dualist, as it seems to me, cannot claim 
independent cognitive results from the 


5" Cf. ibid., p. 176. 


religious experience per se, until he can, 
as already suggested, give the criterion 
or qualia divine data. If he can find such 
qualities or activities, he has a clue for 
further investigation. In any case the 
dualist does escape the ambiguity, the 
straddling or evasion of issues, which 
the critical monist seems to encounter 
for the sake of getting a doubtful type of 
cognitive objectivity. 

This, however, is not to deny the evi- 
dential, rather than cognitive value per se, 
of religious experience. If the dualist 
can on other (“argumentative’’) grounds 
come to a belief in the existence of a 
morally good God, he is in the position 
of an astronomer who concludes that his 
data lead to the existence of an unper- 
ceived planet beyond the scope of pres- 
ent instruments. The serious astrono- 
mer makes the adjustments necessary 
to more direct contact with that planet 
whose existence he has inferred by its 
effect on, or immanence in, the sphere of 
the known. So the religious philosopher 
may come to believe that data within 
his experience, rationally interpreted, 
point to the existence of an Intelligent, 
Good, and very Powerful Creator bent 
on providing the natural conditions for 
moral progress in character. If he be- 
lieves in this kind of God he should also 
find it consistent to believe that such 
a power, in direct contact with other 
aspects of the universe, might well be 
desirous of working changes in the lives 
of men—moral and spiritual changes 
which unaided persons could not make 
so well. The very notion of free moral 
development, or character, would be 
destroyed if God imposed changes, what- 
ever their end, for which the individual 
did not prepare his will. An earnest stu- 
dent who could accept such a position 
certainly would seek confirmatory ex- 
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perience. At this point, then, the dual- 
ist can make use of religious experience 
in his personal adjustment and in his 
total argument for God. 

If, as Tennant says, the religious ex- 
perience cannot be used as an independ- 
ent source of religious knowledge on the 
“way up” to belief in God, it certainly 
can be used for moral and religious con- 
firmation, once the philosopher has 
found good grounds for establishing what 
the religious experience and adjustment 
presupposes. This seems to be all that 
the religious experience can validly and 
surely contribute in Macintosh’s system. 
There is no reason why the essentials of 
Macintosh’s empirical theology could 
not be used to extend the teleological 
argument for God at this end. Indeed, I 
can see no way of escaping the excellent 
description of the right religious adjust- 
ment contributed so painstakingly by 
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Professor Macintosh.” On such a view, 
religious experience can indeed be con- 
sidered an experience of moral and spirit- 
ual inspiration but not one of primary 
religious knowledge.s* This view of re- 
ligious experience may be called ‘“func- 
tional,” to use Professor Brightman’s 
terminology. On some such view the 
dualist can encourage religious experi- 
ence and adjustment, as well as critical 
thought about the presuppositions and 
consequences of intellectual religious be- 
lief. For no clear-thinking and sincere 
moral agent can believe that there is a 
moral Agent in the universe who is con- 
cerned about the moral development of 
human beings and not do his best to 
meet the conditions for making his in- 
spiration and moral strength more di- 
rectly available. 
5? Cf. ibid., pp. 202 ff. 
53 Cf. ibid., pp. 169, 173. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


WIEMAN REPLIES TO DUBS AND BERNHARDT 


TuE Epitor, Journai of Religion 
Dear Sir: 


The editor has kindly suggested that I 
might reply to Mr. Dubs and Mr. Bern- 
hardt who criticized my thought in this 
Journal of October, 1943. 

Two errors must be corrected in Mr. 
Dubs’s statement. I do not accept R. B. 
Perry’s theory of value and have not 
adopted Whitehead’s philosophy of religion, 
although I have learned immensely from 
these two great thinkers. In the statements 
of mine about Whitehead quoted by Mr. 
Dubs I was expounding Whitehead, not ac- 
cepting him. I am even more critical of 
Whitehead now than I was at the time of 
that writing. There is a second error. I 
have never suggested that evil was negative 
only. I said that any siatement would have 
to be negative which attempted to charac- 
terize all instances of evil because all in- 
stances have no character in common ex- 
cept that of opposing the good. 

Mr. Dubs tries to interpret my views in 
terms of his own metaphysics. The result 
is confusion, because my thought is built on 
a totally different basis and must be inter- 
preted in terms of these different principles. 
This basis can be criticized, but one cannot 
legitimately take a few of my ideas and car- 
ry them over to a totally different set of 
presuppositions and then criticize them be- 
cause they do not fit a structure of thought 
for which they were never intended. 

This difference in our metaphysics is in- 
dicated by the following statement from Mr. 
Dubs: “We know of no system of interac- 
tions having a continuing character without 
some continuing objects to produce that 
systematic character. A system of events 
without any object or objects to bring about 
that systematic character.... would be 
miracle without even a God to produce it.” 

Mr. Dubs states the issue with admirable 
clarity. Do objects produce and give con- 


tinuing character to interaction or does in- 
teraction produce and give continuing char- 
acter to objects? Scientific analysis, whether 
physical analysis of atoms, biological analy- 
sis of organisms, psychological analysis of 
minds or social analysis of societies, finds 
that these several objects are created, sus- 
tained, and developed by prior interaction. 
The prior interaction may be between ob- 
jects also. For example, interaction between 
atoms may create living cells, or interaction 
between germ cells may create a complex ° 
many-celled organism. But it is not the ob- 
jects that give continuing character to the 
interaction because the new object created, 
say a living cell, is radically different from 
the pre-existing bodies, called “physical 
atoms.”’ Therefore it is the continuing char- 
acter of the interaction as creative which 
generates, sustains, and develops the ob- 
jects. It is not the objects that give con- 
tinuing character to the interaction unless 
by object one means the structure which 
characterizes all creative interaction. 

There are many kinds of interaction that 
are not creative. This one kind is distin- 
guished from all other kinds by its creativi- 
ty. This character of creativity is what 
makes it self-identical and unitary, one and 
not many. 

Science has not studied extensively this 
creative kind of interaction at the lower 
levels of existence. But at the level where 
it creates human mind and personality, hu- 
man community, and all meaning and rich- 
ness of qualities, it is now being studiec very 
intensively by social psychologists. In my 
article on “Power and Goodness of God” I 
tried to describe the fourfold character of 
its working at this level. Here where it 
creates human personality, community, and 
value is where men must approach it re- 
ligiously by way of commitment of faith. 
Of course in religion it must be approached 
with religious symbolism and not in terms of 
scientific analysis. 
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This creative interaction that runs 
through the universe is not a miscellany of 
selected fragments of behavior issuing from 
many prior existing bodies, as Mr. Dubs 
suggests. It is one single, pervasive, unitary 
creativity that builds up life and conscious 
awareness. It rears bodies more and more 
sensitive, more and more widely and vividly 
conscious, until it reaches the peaks of its 
creation. These peaks are called “human 
personalities.” 

Despite all that is here said, some will 
persist in thinking that my doctrine claims 
that atoms create cells, cells create complex 
organisms, etc. I am saying exactly the op- 
posite. I am saying that this creativity gen- 
erates the atoms, the cells, and all the other 
bodies. It is Mr. Dubs who says that the 
bodies do the creating by giving continuing 
character to the interaction. It is he who 
gives ontological priority to bodies. I give 
it to this creativity. 

I have answered two criticisms of Mr. 
Dubs: one about the priority of interaction 
and the other about the oneness or unitary 
character of God. 

There is a further issue. It concerns both 
Mr. Dubs and Mr. Bernhardt. Let Mr. 
Dubs state it: “His God [Wieman’s idea of 
God] cannot supply man’s deepest need—an 
inescapable incentive for a determined de- 
votion to moral ideals.” This idea runs all 
through his article and seems to be his 
major concern for religion in opposition to 
me. Other statements in the same tenor are: 
“,.. In order to achieve religious devotion 
men must .... postulate .... a theistic 
Gm... ” The business of religion, he as- 
serts, is to provide an idea of God that can 
be utilized to give man “hope of conquering 
evil.” This idea must “nerve man to achieve 
his ideals,” give him “incentive for devoting 
himself to God.” 

Here we come to the most important 
issue in any interpretation of religion. Are 
religious devotion, zeal, hope, and courage 
derived from ideas about God and other 
religious matters? Is it the idea that does 
the work? I hold exactly the opposite view. 
The idea of God, no matter how ornately 
dressed, is insignificant compared to the 
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reality of God, which is not an idea at all. 
When this reality lays hold on a man and a 
man gives himself to this reality, the trans- 
action occurs at levels far deeper than any 
intellectual formulation. Furthermore, it 
is not caused or engendered or induced by 
any belief, knowledge, or intellectual struc- 
ture whatsoever. It is caused by the living 
God and the living man meeting at levels 
far deeper than any intellectual construc- 
tion. It can be compared to love between 
human persons. When two are joined in 
love, it is not because they first had the kind 
of intellectual interpretations of each other 
that induced love. Just the reverse is gen- 
erally the case. The deep psychobiological 
interaction creating love first occurs, and 
this enables them to get ideas and knowl- 
edge about each other that are relevant to 
their fellowship. 

So it is with man’s faith in God. Faith is 
not primarily belief or knowledge or idea- 
tional structure of any sort. It is a deep 
psychobiological propulsion. As roots pene- 
trate the earth and leaves turn to the sun, 
so this propulsion in man seeks the reality 
which creates more abundant living. Fre- 
quently he misses it and cleaves mistakenly 
to the superiority of the Aryan race or some- 
thing else. But when man meets God and 
God meets man, the way is opened not 
primarily by intellectual understanding. It 
is opened by actual conditions that have 
been set up in the past and historically 
transmitted in the form of a living com- 
munity interacting in the manner called the 
Holy Spirit. 

If philosophy of religion degenerates into 
the endeavor to construct or find an idea of 
God that will “nerve man to achieve his 
ideals,” the resulting religion will be so 
anemic and weak that it will not have 
enough energy to breathe. 

I now turn to Mr. Bernhardt. He says 
that I practice the method of the “religio- 
psychological school” of Wobbermin. Since 
I make no use of, and no reference to, reli- 
gious experience, either my own or another, 
I do not see how this methodology can be 
harnessed upon me. I repudiate the whole 
approach to religion by way of religious ex- 
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perience. One must know what God is by 
other criteria than the feel of the experience 
or the traditional character of it or even the 
approved consequences in the form of moral 
character that may issue from it. 

In discussing method of inquiry Mr. 
Bernhardt is not considering scientific meth- 
od in its most general character but only 
certain techniques adapted to certain spe- 
cial problems. Techniques mentioned by 
him may be fitted to discover the least com- 
mon denominator found in every instance 
of religion—good, bad, and _ indifferent; 
trivial and important; ridiculous and sub- 
lime. No technique mentioned by him is 
fitted to philosophical or religious inquiry 
directed to attaining knowledge of God. 

Mr. Bernhardt claims that when I speak 
of “magnificent religious living” I am sub- 
jective in my approach. I make that state- 
ment on the ground of an interpretation of 
the general nature of value philosophically 
arrived at. A theory of value is no more 
subjective than a theory of gravitation. 
Even if value itself were subjective (which 
I deny), the theory about it would not be. 
Therefore to speak of an instance of religious 
living as superior (magnificent religious liv- 
ing) is not subjective if the appraisal is made 
by applying principles of evaluation philo- 
sophically established. 

Bernhardt writes: “If creativity is the 
category for God, then every acknowledged 
instance of religious behavior... . must be 
oriented toward creativity.” This is true 
only if “every acknowledged instance of 
food-s*eking behavior must be oriented to- 
ward nutritious food.” Obviously that is 
not true. Also, the way to discover the na- 
ture of nutritious food (or God) is not to 
find what every man in every instance of 
hunger tried to eat (or worship). Yet that 
is Bernhardt’s method. 

The method used by Bernhardt in finding 
what is religion and God can be briefly 
stated thus, as I get it. First, find what all 
men want and seek by way of religion in all 
instances whatsoever. This, he says, is 
serenity in face of difficulty and danger (the 
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nonmanipulable). Second, find an idea of 
God which will give men what they want, 
namely, serenity. The idea that will do this 
is “God as Dynamic Determinant.” Bern- 
hardt summarizes thus: “These considera- 
tions should be sufficient to indicate that 
God as Dynamic Determinant can be util- 
ized for religious values.” Thus he achieves 
an idea of God that can be utilized by men 
to get what they want subjectively—seren- 
ity. 

His chief argument against seeking God 
by way of value is that it makes man ego- 
centric. Yet he commends the idea of God 
proposed by him on the ground that it can 
be utilized by men to get what they want. 
Hence he is really interpreting religion and 
God in terms of value although ostensibly 
he is repudiating that approach. The differ- 
ence between us is that he interprets value 
to mean what men want while I do not. 
The kind of value found in religion as I in- 
terpret the matter is the value of man giv- 
ing himself to the creative source of good to 
be transformed so that he seeks and prizes 


Vietat God grants, not what he originally 


wants, 

Perhaps the “quantitative approach” 
used by Bernhardt can demonstrate that 
religion in its widest reaches and most 
common form, ignoring all criteria of better 
and worse, good and evil, magnificent and 
trivial, is the sort of thing he describes. If 
so, I can only say that religion of that vulgar 
sort must be fought as we fight the plague. 
The fact that it is common does not make it 
excellent. Surely we want the excellent in 
religion as well as in other things. Finding 
what is common to every instance of reli- 
gion, including the most mean and trivial, 
may satisfy academic curiosity. I see no 
other merit in the inquiry. Yet this query 
raised by Bernhardt initiated the discussion, 
and I am to blame for not following it 
through. My interest in what is worth while 
in religion, rather than in what is most com- 
mon, is so strong that I cannot keep my 
mind to the initial question. 


Henry N. WIEMAN 
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The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 11: Human 
Destiny. By REINHOLD NIEBURR. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. xii+329 
pages. $2.75. 

The second voiume of Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
Gifford Lectures is in the main a theological 
interpretation of history, as the meeting place 
of man’s sin and the grace of God. Whereas the 
first volume, Human Nature, gave central at- 
tention to individual existence, this one begins 
and ends with its eyes on the life and death of 
civilizations. Their efforts, especially in the 
West, to achieve some comprehension of their 
life-struggles and some genuine fulfilment of 
their aspirations are here examined in the light 
of the Christian doctrines of atonement and 
grace. Individual destiny is interpreted within 
the total context thus defined—a é@ontext of 
history held within, negated by, and fulfilled 
through eternity. 

Let it be said at once that this volume is not 
an expression of ‘“neo-orthodoxy.”’ In temper, 
method, and results it is the work of a mind in 
which liberal Protestantism and radical but 
sophisticated Paulinism, both deep-rooted and 
long in fierce conflict, are moving toward re- 
conciliation. The language of Paulinism is still 
preferred, and the fundamental problems are 
still conceived chiefly with the Pauline letters as 
guide. Moreover, the author’s heart has not 
wholly lost its zeal for pitching darts at 
“liberals” and “perfectionists” nor his hand 
its cunning. But more and more of Pauline 
language and doctrine are interpreted as “‘sym- 
bolic”; there is appreciation of secular reason 
and its work that is very different from Paul’s 
drastic judgments (or Luther’s, or Barth’s, or 
even Brunner’s); and the occasional gibes at 
liberalism are far outweighed now by a frank 
and sweeping assertion that “the Reformation” 
needs to be corrected by the truth in “the 
Renaissance” (pp. 204-12, and passim). This 
assertion stands at the center of the present 
argument as it bears on current affairs, and 
makes the perspective of this volume very 
different from that of its predecessor, in which 
“the Renaissance” was almost uniformly a 
term of reproach. The prevailing temper and 
procedure of this volume, likewise, is in accord 


with the widened perspective. Most judgments 
are stated with evident concern for due quali- 
fication and balance. They are illustrated by 
reference to a diverse range of specific and 
opposite source materials. The structure of the 
whole argument is clear, consistent, and inclu- 
sive. There are, of course, what any reviewer 
will think he finds in any book of similar scope: 
apparent blind spots, shallow places, and 
dubious conclusions. But to one reviewer, at 
least, it seems clear that in this volume there is 
an impressive body of deep-going and clearly 
articulated theology on which thoughtful 
Christians of widely differing views may well 
come to find common ground. How great a 
service the author of such a book may perform 
for the church of our day needs no argument. 

The problem of the book is posed by the 
nature of man as at once finite and free, im- 
mersed in time yet conscious of his situation and 
therefore partly transcending it; rebelling 


-against it and therefore tempted into sin, which 


is the attempt to reject either finiteness or free- 
dom or both; in need, therefore, of wisdom and 
power beyond his own life is to issue in ful- 
filment. This human situation determines the 
character of history as well as of individual life, 
and only the prophetic-Christian understanding 
of history does justice to all its dimensions. 
Naturalistic theories do not understand how 
history transcends nature. Idealistic and mysti- 
cal theories wrongly suppose that man can 
leave behind both nature and history. They do 
not, therefore, hope for a Messiah to vindicate 
the meaningfulness of human life and somehow 
to fulfil it, by relating it to eternity. The He- 
brews, with their robust sense of the inter- 
relation of history and eternity, and of the 
tragedy of human sin and suffering, did look for 
a messiah—to vindicate the righteous among 
men and so to establish the meaning of the long 
struggle by showing forth the judgment of God 
upon the wicked and his mercy toward the 
righteous. But the great prophets had already 
affirmed that no people is righteous before God; 
and when Jesus came, as an heir to the Hebrew 
expectation, he reinterpreted messiahship as in- 
deed a vindication of God but not of any man. 
In the vicarious, sacrificial love (agapé) in- 
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carnate in the messiah are manifest at once the 
judgment and mercy of God toward all men, 
none of whom is.truly righteous, and the con- 
tinuous triumph of God (not man) over evil 
which in suffering love he perpetually bears 
without defeat. This is the meaning of history, 
and the only kind of fulfilment it can have. 

In Christian experience the revelation thus 
given can be apprehended only by faith—not as a 
possession but as a recognized yea-and-nay-say- 
ing from beyond that affronts even while it ren- 
ovates a human life. In the suffering messiah, 
the acme of human agapé (“sacrificial love” 
beyond erés, the “mutual love” that alone can 
find justification within the limits of history) 
rises to meet the divine agapé at the frontier 
where history ends in overarching eternity. To 
faith this rejected messiah is the wisdom of God 
and the power of God, being at once the revealer 
of meaning in history and the mediator of 
grace. This last, again, is inseparably involved 
with faith as havins and-not-having, for grace 
is at once a regene..tive gift that works new 
life in the shattered sinner and a perpetual 
forgiveness of which even the repentant saint is 
constantly in need. Sin is never eradicated 
either in fact or in principle. It continues in the 
life of the saint, in ever new and more devious 
forms, of which the most terrible can be the 
assumption of self-righteousness and _ the 
displacement of God. 

The history of Western Christianity shows 
this complex truth successively apprehended 
with verying sorts of one-sidedness. Through it 
all, the most persistent enemy of the truth has 
been human pride that fights against ac- 
knowledging the persistence of sin and the con- 
tinuous need of forgiveness. Within the church 
this resistance has taken the form of per- 
fectionist illusions about the regenerate life in 
which grace is at work. Outside the church it 
has denied the need for grace altogether and has 
exalted human wisdom and power. 

Patristic and medieval Catholicism dis- 
played a strong bent along the former of these 
lines. The dependence of man and the need for 
grace were strongly stressed, but the effect of 
grace was thought of predominantly as a radical 
cure of sin, in principle or in fact. This Catholic 
synthesis of dependence on God and optimism 
about man broke asunder at the beginning of the 
modern age, in the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. The former of these retained and ex- 
aggerated the optimism of previous centuries 
into a utopian doctrine of progress. The latter 
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in its extremer forms retained and exaggerated 
the assertion of man’s helplessness into a pessi- 
mistic defeatism. Each was right in one respect 
and wrong in another. It is true that history 
offers unlimited scope for growth, but untrue 
that growth is inevitably progress in good and 
away from evil. It is true that evil dogs every 
step in history and increases rather than 
\ dwindles in virulence, so that no man is ulti- 
mately righteous before God; but it is untrue 
that man cannot, by reason and devoted action, 
achieve significant values in the near and middle 
ranges. A synthesis is needed to affirm what is 
true and deny what is false in both Reformation 
and Renaissance. This affirmation and denial 
must be made in the terms of faith that sees 
human society as having and not having truth, 
as exercising yet not exercising justice. Toler- 
ance without indifference is possible only for 
those who believe but recognize that error taints 
all beliefs. Good goverment is possible only by 
those who see at once the real approximation of 
justice to love or brotherhood and its perpetual 
failure to achieve it. To understand history is 
to see this ubiquitous ambiguity throughout its 
length and breadth. Even to the “end” the 
struggle goes cn, and where within history the 
greatest good seems to be at last attainable, 
there the greatest evil—“‘Antichrist”—is like- 
wise to be found. Only the Christ who is beyond 
history, in divine suffering, can meet this ulti- 
mate evil and overcome it—beyond history. 

This summary does scant justice to the rich 
counterpoint of thought in the author’s argu- 
ment. The central theme of salvation through 
having-and-not-having is developed in suc- 
cessive variations with cumulative power and 
the fresh insight that we have come to expect 
from Niebuhr. His reading of biblical theology 
is as always extraordinary in its penetration, 
integrated perspective, and directness of appeal 
to our day. His intensity of awareness gives 
something like body and soul to many of the 
abstractions with which he deals, so that ‘“‘his- 
cory,” “classicism,” “the Renaissance,” “the 
Reformation,” “Catholicism,” 


become almost tangible entities, individual and . 


dynamic. They have here, moreover, far more 
explicitly than in the earlier volume, the ambiv- 
alence that he rightly ascribes to every his- 
torical process. There is no longer any flagrant 
segregation of good and bad, truth and false- 
hood, hero and villain, but a recognition of 
strength and weakness everywhere, varying 
significantly in degree and proportion, but 
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never in history losing their composite charac- 
ter. This is sound doctrine. 

The account given, moreover, of sacrificial 
divine love, which is unambiguously good, in re- 
lation to the mixed human struggle is in a high 
degree moving and illuminating. To say that the 
meaning of history and its fulfilment alike are 
to be found not in the prowess of men but in the 
patience of God is to say in fresh terms what the 
central tradition of Christian thought requires 
us to say. When the author works out this 
assertion, with the help of a brilliant reading of 
the doctfine of Christ the ‘second Adam” as re- 
vealing the meaning of prehistory, history, and 
the “end” or fulfilment (the innocence of nature, 
the turmoil of human freedom, the peace of 
eternity), he is offering a new doctrine of re- 
capitulatio, such as Irenaeus would relish. When 
he speaks of the multiple tensions in divine 
grace and man’s response to it, he appeals with 
striking effect to the words of Paul in Gal. 
2:20, now brought into direct apposition 
with current psychology, politics, and meta- 
physics. When he discusses the more prosaic 
problems of toleration and government, the 
discussion gets its point from the overwhelming 
perfection of God. When finally he sees the 
“Antichrist” at the “end” of history as the in- 
escapable and growing virulence of evil that 
only the perfect love of God can overcome, and 
that beyond the limits of human life, his books 
end in the somber key of a modern apocalypse. 
This is forceful thinking and writing that calls 
for the best thought a reader can bring to meet 
it and that points a way by which many minds 
will find themselves moving with benefit 
and gratitude. 

It is not a way of peace. The tension that 
figures so largely in the author’s theory is evi- 
dent in his practical accomplishment, partly in 
the form of stresses clearly thought out, partly 
in the form of obscurities or violences that call 
for more thorough analysis. There is room, 
perhaps, to notice four areas in which these 
appear. First, the author’s very pervasive 
special concept of “symbolism” is neither 
clearly defined nor consistently used. We need 
not quarrel here over the fact that all language 
is symbolic. Niebuhr intends to point a differ- 
ence between the language, say, of myth and 
that of symbolic logic. On the one hand, he 
speaks often of biblical or doctrinal terms as 
“symbolic” (e.g., pp. 35, 50, 60-61, 94, 212, 288- 
96, 311) and declares that they must not be 
taken literally but must be “taken seriously.” 
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This injunction is, of course, psychological rather 
than logical in its connotation and implies little 
more than that the “symbolic” terms referred to 
are emotionally, morally, or religiously mo- 
mentous. It gives no help toward ascertaining 
what they mean. Indeed, no poi gia or 
historical or other methodic principle for in- 
terpreting symbols correctly is stated anywhere. 
The obvious danger in this lack of a precise test 
for “symbolic” interpretations of traditional 
terms is that some of the vagaries of the un- 
lamented “allegorical method” (beloved es- 
pecially of Origen, St. Bernard, and other 
Hellenistic and mystical readers of the Bible) 
may come back to us in the guise of sophisti- 
cated realism. It seems important to distinguish 
between what a biblical or credal passage prob- 
ably meant to the men who wrote and first 
read it, and what it may suggest to a modern 
mind intent on problems stated in modern 
terms. In each context the term may indeed be 
a dynamic “symbol,” but its second “meaning” 
should not be stated as though it were the first, 
except when there is good reason to think the 
two are the same. Moreover, it seems important 
to apply any such principle impartially. In the 
present volume, however, biblical passages are 
read as symbols whenever this seems suitable, 
whereas passages from the writings of mystics 
or sectaries (e.g., pp. 92-93, 162, 170-75) are 
always read literally. This seems open to ques- 
tion, especially since mystics are of all people 
the most emphatic in denying the adequacy of 
words to say literally what they are trying to 
say and the most lavish in their resort to 
paradox and double negation in their effort to 
suggest what cannot be simply stated. An even- 
handed use of “symbolic” and analytic in- 
terpretation by our author might have resulted 
in a very different sense of the complex tensions 
in mysticism, pietism, metaphysics, and even 
classical thought in its more advanced forms. 
As it is, biblical and nonbiblical materials are 
not interpreted by the same canons. 
Partly on this account, there are a fair 
\ number of historical problems that seem not to 
‘be satisfactorily handled. There is a general 
\tendency to excessive leveling-out of various 
‘sorts of thought which the author contrasts 
with the biblical-Augustinian tradition, so 
that the true points of contrast are often 
obscured, even when rightly stated. There is 
not much need to argue here about his reduction 
of classical thought to a clash between me- 
chanical naturalism and rationalistic idealism, 
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with Stoicism wavering between the two (pp. 7- 
15, and passim). In leaving out (except when 
discussing mysticism) the crucially important 
mediating concept of soul or life as a common 
factor, this account leaves most Greek views 
either of nature or of reason unrecognizable. In 
leaving out the less general but still more pro- 
found concept of participation (koindnia)—i.e., 
the interpenetration of temporal and eternal— 
and overlooking the quasi-messianic roles 
assigned apparently to Socrates (cf. Rep. 
516-517c), and certainly to Plato’s “philos- 
opher kings” (Rep. 437de) and divine shepherd- 
king (Polit. 271e, 273de, 274e-275c), the account 
locates the contrast between Greek “idealism” 
and Christianity at the wrong place and makes 
it seem more complete than is it. To the best 
Greek minds history was not meaningless and 
was not shut off from eternity in which it found 
its meaning. Moreover, the end and hope for a 
messiah was not in itself alien to classic thought, 
else the familiar passage in the fourth Eclogue 
would hardly have been written. It was 
“Christos crucified” that seemed to Paul’s 
Greeks absurd, “‘the Word made flesh” and there- 
by humiliated for man’s sake that Augustine’s 
“Platonists” did not know. Divine sacrificial 
love at once condemning and forgiving sinful 
men is, in short, the wisdom and power that 
Greek wisdom and Roman power, like Jewish 
piety, did not comprehend. For all of these, 
Christ crucified was the wrong kind of messiah 
and Lord, who nevertheless found in each a 
highly complex prazparatio to which his gospel 
was relevant. 

Niebuhr’s treatment of the Renaissance is 
very much more discerning and just. He in- 
cludes under this term too wide a range of 
movements (p.160) for the ordinary historical 
scholar and imposes on them a somewhat arbi- 
trary unity. But the principle of unity that he 
specifies is a real and fundamental one: “the 
impulse toward the fulfilment of life in history.” 
Moreover, the initial character of the Renais- 
sance he rightly portrays as including both 
classical and biblical-Christian elements, the 
latter derived especially through Franciscan 
piety (pp. 160-63). Though the full interpre- 


tation of the Renaissance is just now one of the. 


more difficult unfinished tasks of historical 
study, Niebuhr’s account is much less one- 
sided than the one in most secular textbooks. 
He might well have made more of the strong 
motif of restoration, restitutio, a special form of 
the primitivism that could be derived from 
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either classical or biblical sources and that is 
very prominent in monastic, sectarian, and 
mystical piety, as well as in secular movements 
connected with the Renaissance. This strain is 
antiphonal to “the idea of progress” and in- 
volves a different conception of “fulfilment,” 
which is to be sought by return (to the Gospel 
age, the patriarchal age, Paradise, or to the 
Golden age—of Augustus,:of Kronos, or of un- 
spoiled nature) rather than by advance. The 
treatment of sectarianism, in especial, might 
have been improved by closer attention to this 
impulse. For in the account as it stands both 
pietist and apocalyptist sects are put with the 
Renaissance and not with the Reformation, on 
the ground that they share ‘a common impulse 
toward the completion of life and history” 
(p. 169). In a broad sense this is true. But it is 
also true that most of the Protestant sects took 
their starting-points fron) Luther, Zwingli, or 
Calvin; that many of them were strongly anti- 
rationalistic, opposed to secular culture, and 
pessimistic about “the world,” including civil 
government; and that the very mainspring of 
their position is faith in divine grace. If they are 
like various Renaissance groups in expecting 
“fulfilment” in history, they are in equally 
important respects aligned with the Refor- 
mation. This is partly recognized as regards 
their attitude toward government (pp. 277-81). 
Moreover, Niebuhr agrees with Troeltsch that 
“Calvinism .... is semi-sectarian in many of 
its characteristics” (p. 180,’cf. pp. 199-201, 278, 
281-83), thereby suggesting in yet another way 
that no clear separation of Renaissance and 
Reformation can be defined in general terms and 
groups pigeonholed under one label or the other. 
There is too much overlapping at some points, 
along with divergence at others, and too many 
intermediate terms, of which sectarian Protes- 
tantism is a good example. Especially is the 
attempt thus to divide up the field a risky one 
now, when our conceptions of both these major 
movements are so much in flux. One may take 
Niebuhr’s analysis as a contribution toward the 
better definitions required, rather than as an 
indication that these have already been 
achieved. 

The account of mysticism is still one of the 
least satisfactory aspects.of the book. My 
knowledge of the subject is extremely sketchy 
but is sufficient to make me sure that Niebuhr is 
dealing with it according to a rigid, narrow, 
verbalistic formula rather than with appreci- 
ation of its concrete character, diversity, and at 
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least possible humaneness. To him, mysticism 
is an attempted flight from history to eternity, 
on the supposition that man is essentially 
divine or that by grace he is enabled to become 
so in this life. This view is, of course, not with- 
out truth, but also it is not without a good deal 
of error. For one thing, it ignores the whole 
category of what Dom Butler has called 
“Western mysticism,” in which love rather than 
intellectual absorption is the central motif. For 
another, it ignores the fleetingness of the mo- 
ments of ecstasy claimed by the great mystics 
and the terrible periods of ‘“‘dryness,” “the dark 
night of the soul” (St. Teresa), and “the 
principle of alternation” (Hocking) that charac- 
terizes the lives of all mystics but extreme 
quietists. It misreads, finally, the nature of 
contemplatio by overlooking both the dual 
nature of the “light” (created and uncreated) 
by which the vision comes and the paradoxical 
character of the reality that is “‘seen.’”’ Mysti- 
cism as an actual factor in Western religion is not 
simply a premature Nirvana. It is, indeed, not 
in any wise simple, but full of antinomies. 

A special aspect of the treatment of sects and 
mystics needs separate notice: the charge of 
“perfectionism.” This is a disposition ascribed 
also, in varying degrees and forms, to Catholi- 
cism (pp. 131-33, 135-36, 161 ff.), to liberal 
Protestantism (pp. 86, 157-58), to Marxism 
(pp. 86-87), and to secular liberalism (p. 260, n. 
2). The term is not precisely defined. It is 
associated with utopian social theory and with 
overstress on the doctrine of individual sancti- 
fication, and the general impression is given 
that “perfectionists” typically are ignorant and 
arrogant people (e.g., pp. 88, 133-34, N. 13, 144- 
45, 170-73, 233). This impression is offset to a 
considerable extent by a fine affirmation of the 
part played by sectarian Protestantism and 
Renaissance humanism in the winning of re- 
ligious toleration (pp. 232-36). At the same 
time it is frankly recognized that the orthodox 
Reformation failed badly at this point. “In its 
treatment of those who differed from its 
interpretation of the Gospel it was singularly 
barren .... of the humility which betrays the 
‘broken spirit and the contrite heart’” (p. 226; 
cf. 226-31). But Niebuhr finds in this curious 
inversion of what ought to have been true a 
support merely for his judgment that human 
depravity persists in spite of a sound doctrine of 
grace. He does not find in it evidence that 
sectaries, humanists, and liberals need not be 
“perfectionists” in the offensive sense his 
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polemic gives to that word. If some “‘perfection- 
ism”’ can include a “provisional understanding 
of the relativity of human knowledge” (p. 236) 
in every human self, then clearly the status of 
deity is not being claimed and neither except- 
ional ignorance nor arrogance is necessarily in- 
volved. Perhaps the word itself needs more 
precise definition and more sparing use. Since 
the author grants as “‘thoroughly Christian the 
impulse .... to fulfill the will of God and to 
realize the possibilities of man in history” (pp. 
179-80), it may readily be granted in return 
that nowhere in history, as far as we can judge, 
can this effort be perfectly consummated as a 
way of life. Few liberal Protestants, at least, 
believe otherwise. Few sectarian Protestants, 
moreover, who share the Augustinian pre- 
suppositions of Hans Denck, Sebastian Franck, 
or Robert Barclay (cf. pp. 171-73), should be un- 
aware of the paradoxical (not merely ‘ambi- 
guous”’ [p.173]) character of such affirmations 
as Niebuhr quotes. And whatever Mr. Wesley 
may have meant by perfection (pp. 173-75), 
few of his disciples now think themselves divine. 

This raises, finally, the crucial problem of the 
relation of divine perfection to imperfect human 
history and the vexed question of progress. 

Both in this book (pp. 72, 74, 81-89, and 
passim) and elsewhere, the author has insisted 
that the perfect love of God in Christ, set forth 
on the cross, stands outside history. It is the 
unrealizable norm of human life rather than a 
factor operative in human life. In the sense in 
which I think Niebuhr means these, statements, 
they seem to me true and vitally important. To 


deny them is to los@ hold of the meaning of di- 


vine transcendence, the divine side of incarna- 


tion and atonement. But to stop with them, as | 


an overhasty reader might do, is to lose hold of 
the equally crucial meaning of divine imma- 
nence, the human side of incarnation, and grace. 
Niebuhr knows this also. “The God of Chris- 
tian revelation is not disengaged from, but 
engaged in, the world by His most majestic at- 
tributes” (p. 94). “Jesus’ reinterpertation of 
Messianism” is “transmuted into a fact of 
history” (p. 47). More than that, there is funda- 
mental congruity between history and perfect 
love. “Since this love is the very law of history 
it may have its tentative triumphs even in 
history; for human history cannot stand in 
complete contradiction to itself.” “The real 
fact is that the absolute character of the ethic 
of Jesus conforms to the actual constitution of 
man and history” (pp. 49, 51). This remains 
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true in spite of the opposition of historical 
forces to the fundamental law of love and to the 
perfect revelation of that law in the crucified 
Christ. Moreover, there are in history re- 
current moments of contemplative insight and 
of self-forgetful love (cf. pp. 81-89, 95-97, 189, 
204) in which the norm of “pure love” is re- 
cognized and even obeyed. Only thus, indeed, 
can the lesser “mutual love’’ that is defensible 
and obligatory within the limits of history be 
realized (pp. 68-70, 81 ff.): “the failure of pure 
love to calculate possible reciprocal responses to 
it is the force which makes new ventures in 
brotherhood possible.’”’ And, since this force is 
actually operative, “there are no limits to be 
set in history for the achievement of more uni- 
versal brotherhood” (p. 85). 

With all this, indeed, no progress is to be 
affirmed (pp. 154-55, 166-69, 315). Develop- 
ment brings evil as well as good and always 
will. Yet, as regards ‘‘all the proximate 
problems .... every moral situation, whether 
individual or collective, actually discloses, when 
fully analyzed, unending possibilities of higher 
fulfilment. There is no limit to either sancti- 
fication in individual life, social perfection in 
collective life, or to the discovery of truth in 
cultural life; except of course the one limit, that 
there will be some corruption, as well as 
deficiency, of virture and truth on the new 
level of achievement” (p. 156). “History moves 
towards the realization of the Kingdom but yet 


‘. the judgment of God is upon every new reali- 


zation” (p. 286). 

To my mind, these affirmations imply 
belief not merely in “growth” (p. 315) but in 
progress. And it is hard to see how the author’s 
vigorous and warranted stress on the reality of 
relative better and worse and their genuine 
significance for human life (e.g., pp. 190-98), 
and on the reality of human freedom, can be 
maintained without affirming that progress as 
well as decline is possible at every juncture in 
history. For progress is not perfection. Neither 
is the possibility or even the actuality of 
progress equivalent to the inevitability thereof. 
That, indeed, cannot be affirmed as in accord 
with Christian faith. “In the New Testament 
.... the future is never presented as a realm of 
greater security than the present or as the 
guarantor of a higher virtue” (p. 318). But 
there is no need to recoil from overconfident 
assurance of inevitable advance to a denial that 
significant advance can take place at all. 

Niebuhr seems drawn by some extra-logical 


imperative toward such denial. In this book, 
he puts it into the dramatic terms of St. John’s 
Antichrist, the symbol of vast evil at the very 
end of history (pp. 316-19). ‘“The Antichrist 
stands at the end of history to indicate that 
history cumulates, rather than solves, the 
essential problems of human existence” (p. 318). 
But even this vivid and suggestive statement 
does not require that progress be ruled out. 
For the author’s whole argument has been set 
upon showing that we are not dependent upon 
the resources of history alone. ‘The Antichrist 
who appears at the end of history can be de- 
feated only by the Christ who ends history” 
(p. 319). So be it. That Christ is already at 
work on our behalf. This is what the doctrine 
of atonement (here warmly avowed but very 
scantily treated [pp. 55-60]) has variously 
affirmed. Unless the atonement be ineffectual 
and God defeated, it is surely necessary to 
suppose that the course of history is signi- 
ficantly different, more amenable to the 
demands of truth, justice, and love, than if the 
messiah had not come and there were no “‘pow- 
er of God in man” (pp. 61, 170). This seems 
all the more necessary for an account like the 
present one, that regards life in “eternity” for 
man as concretely continuous with our life in 
time (pp. 295-08). 

One who has studied attentively the two 
volumes of these Gifford Lectures can scarcely 
forbear to end a comment on them with an 
expression of admiration and of indebtedness. 
The heroic and novel lines on which the work 
is planned, the author’s extraordinary power to 
light up great stretches of human life with 
sudden insights, and the tenacious skill with 
which many parts of the argument are de- 
veloped, make the book unique in recent 
American theology. It may prové to be a 
rallying point for the Protestant thought of 
our time. 

R. L. CaLHouN 
Yale University 


Platio’s Theology. By FRiepRICH SOLMSEN. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1942. 
ix+201 pages. $2.50. 

This is a careful and comprehensive analysis 
of Plato’s theology, written by a Cornell classi- 
cist. The author is obviously sympathetic with 
Plato’s defense of a philosophy which gives pri- 
ority to mind and soul in the cosmos. At the 
same time his analysis is largely descriptive and 
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objective. Though he does not hesitate to offer 
evaluations of his own at a number of points, he 
subordinates these to exposition of Plato’s 
meaning. As a result, his book has the great 
merit, often lacking in philosophers’ treatment 
of Plato’s theology, of not insisting upon a single 
consistent position throughout the dialogues 
which is in agreement with their own modern 
idealism on Christian theism. 

It is one purpose of the author to show that 
the religious thinking of the philosopher was 
closely related to his political concern. Readers 
of the Republic and Laws have always been 
aware of this, but it is brought into clearer light 
by means of an analysis of the civic character of 
early Greek religion and of the disastrous conse- 
quences of its destruction for the state. The au- 
thor shows how moral and scientific criticism of 
the gods, as well as changed conditions of life, 
had led to a widespread skepticism and had 
produced various attempts to “explain” religion 
by explaining it away. He also shows how ef- 
forts at reconstruction had already been made 
by Anaxagoras, Xenophon, and others. Above 
all, he points out the political importance of 
Plato’s attempt at “expurgation” of the old 
myths in the Republic and of the refutation of 
atheism in the Laws. 

Another aim of the book is to show the great 
importance of Book x of the Laws in Plato’s re- 
ligious thinking and to relate it to his earlier 
treatments of religion. Perhaps this aim has led 
him to deal somewhat too briefly with the early 
Euthyphro and even with the Republic in his 
analysis of the first approach of Plato to a the- 
ology by way of “expurgation.”’ One misses, for 
example, an adequate discussion of the relation 
of the good to the will of the gods in the 
Euthyphro and of the Idea of the Good in the 
Republic. The author makes it clear that Plato’s 
god cannot be identified with the Idea of the 
Good or with any other “Form.” He also does a 
real service by pointing out that there is less 
emphasis upon the gods than upon the Good in 
the Republic, so that the primary basis of the 
state is reason and morality rather than reli- 
gion. The relation between the Good and god 
or the gods, he suggests, is that the former is a 
“formal,” the latter an “efficient,” cause. The 
philosopher would welcome more discussion of 
these problems but should be grateful for the 
careful descriptive analysis of the principles or 
“types” of theology he receives in its stead. 

The second and third approaches to theology 
are more fully treated. The second approach is 


that of the “philosophy of movement.” Where- 
as the Theaetetus shows the dangers of a philos- 
ophy which reduces everything to “becoming,” 
the Sophist argues that change has a place in the 
fulness of Being. In addition to the eternal and 
immutable Forms, therefore, Being includes 
movement and life and soul. The importance 
of this for theology is that “Soul” is regarded as 
the only original source of movement, since it 
alone is self-moved. Thus, it can provide the 
link between the eternal Forms and the proc- 
esses of change in time. With “Mind,” which is 
associated with it as its “‘ally” and is the source 
of order and law, it is the cause of the cosmos as 
a living, moving, and orderly whole. Hence, the 
divine includes both Soul as the immanent prin- 
ciple of life and movement in the cosmos and 
Mind, which is apart from it but, by contem- 
plation of the eternal ideas, designs its structure. 

The importance of “Mind,” of course, is 
more fully developed in the third approach, that 
of teleology. In the Phaedo Mind in relation to 
Good is regarded as the cause not only of human 
action but also of natural phenomena. In the 
Timaeus a divine Creator is postulated to bring 
the eternal Forms into effective relation with 
the realm of becoming. “If the visible Cosmos 
imitates the eternal realm of Forms, while the 
Forms themselves are not able to unite with 
matter and produce in it a copy that within 
limits resembles them; there must be some crea- 
tive power different from the perfect original as 
well as from the copy and the receptacle in 
which it is moulded” (p. 102). Thus, Mind is 
the source of the goodness and beauty of the 
cosmos, which is the “best of created things,” 
though it is limited by Necessity. The author 
suggests that this conclusion was not the result 
of empirical inquiry but of Plato’s deep convic- 
tion of “the reality of the Good, its supreme on- 
tological status, its pervasiveness, productivity, 
and power” (p. 108). He thinks that this myth 
of the creation of the cosmos by a Demiurge is 
not to be taken dogmatically but as “an ex- 
planation no more unlikely than any other.” 
The central thing is not the creation in time but 
the priority of Mind. Little is told us about the 
Demiurge or Creator except that he was good, 
for his work does not seem to continue beyond 
the creation. It is the world-soul created by 
him that keeps the cosmos going as the source of 
its life and movement. Finally, Plato’s teleol- 
ogy is not anthropocentric. The perfection of 
the cosmos is found in the whole of which man 
is only a part. 
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After a brief discussion of the fourth theo- 
logical approach, which was influenced by the 
mystery religions and stressed the dignity and 
immortality of souls, the divine justice, and 
emotional piety, the author shows how Book x 
of the Laws uses all these different approaches 
of the earlier dialogues: Soul as the self-moved 
source of all movements in nature, Mind (the 
“King” or “Administrator” of the whole), and 
the providence of the latter in dealing with in- 
dividual souls. The most interesting points here 
are (1) the fact that the refutation of atheism in- 
volves a rejection of the materialistic philosophy 
of evolution from matter by establishing the 
ontological priority of soul and the art and law 
and morality associated with it; (2) the dualistic 
idea of an evil world-soul to account for the evil 
elements of the cosmos; and (3) the emphasis 
upon the dealing of the divine providence with 
individual souls by the process of promoting or 
degrading them to their proper places in accord- 
ance with their merits. While the ‘“Adminis- 
trator” seems to confine his providence to this 
process and to care for individuals largely for 
the good of the whole, Plato also stresses the 
worth of individual souls and the “creative and 
dynamic” nature of the good that shapes real- 
ity. 

No one can read this book without seeing 
how much more there is in Plato than a phi- 
losophy of eternal ideas that transcend the 
world of time and of souls that lay hold of them 
only at the cost of abandoning the world. For 
the dominance of divine Mind in bringing the 
eternal ideas into the temporal flux and of divine 
Soul in imparting movement and life to it is 
thrown into high relief. This, as well as the 
providential control of individuals according to 
standards of goodness, makes clear the reason 
Christians have from the first been attracted to 
Plato. At the same time the book makes it an 
inexcusable error to identify the creative demi- 
urge or world-soul of Plato with the God of 
Christianity, whose providence is that of a 
Father forgiving his wayward sons and of a 
Shepherd seeking them like lost sheep. 


GEORGE F. THomas 
Princeton University 


America’s Progressive Philosophy. By W1LMAN 
HENRY SHELDON. (Powell Lectures.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. 232 
pages. $3.00. 
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Sheldon holds that the philosophy of proc- 
ess, developed by such men as Whitehead, 
Alexander, Bergson, James, Dewey, and Mead, 
and emphasizing “‘the role of change or process 
as fundamental to reality,” is a genuinely novel 
system of thought superior to the other great 
systems. Its superiority consists in showing 
how these systems are compatible with one an- 
other and with itself. The solution lies in de- 
veloping the implications of the fact of “‘proc- 

* ess” which “reveals a certain principle of growth 
at the heart of nature; and growth means in- 
creasing compatibility of different functions.” 

There is evidence that each type is right in 
what it affirms, but there is no evidence that 
any type is the whole truth. To make this dem- 
onstration more manageable, Sheldom resolves 


the four systems of idealism (monistic and plur- _ 


alistic), materialism, scholasticism, and proc- 
essism into three pairs of polar opposites: mind 
and body, one and many, and fixed structure 
and process. These pairs of opposites are seen 
as supplementary and not contradictory in the 
light of the “practical” criterion of reality 
which ‘is the corrective of the “contemplative” 
criteria presupposed by most of the systems. 
According to this criterion, reality “is primarily 
that power or those powers which we find we 
have to respect when we act to gain the ends we 
need.” This criterion is the essence of process 
philosophy. 

In keeping with this reality test, a new idea 
of process and a basic reorientation were dis- 
covered by the natural sciences. Formerly, 
change meant a loss of being; it connoted a 
falling-away from permanence or true immuta- 
ble reality. ‘““Motion was subservient to order.” 
Now change refers to the power resident in 
process, “the power of continuation without re- 
spect to the general order.” The concept of 
fixed structures with their closed teleologies is 
delimited. Becomingness with its sense of open 
alternatives connotes increase of being, ‘“‘crea- 
tive change.” Causality now means not that 
the cause is greater than the effect (scholasti- 
cism), or that the cause is equal to the effect 
(mechanism), but that the effect is greater than 
the cause. The logic of terms is undercut by the 
logic of relations (this last contrast being ‘the 
greatest rift in all the history of philosophy”’). 
Process is the essence of reality, and “incremen- 
tal’’ process adds to the richness of being. 

Of course, there is not mere change; there are 
permanent factors in experience. Process has 
its regressive as well as its incremental side. 
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Evolution is selective, not universal; and the 
Aristotelian theory of entelechy still applies to 
much of nature. 

Within this conception of “process” the 
terms within each pair of opposites are seen as 
compatible (a theory which Whitehead has al- 
ready exemplified). Reality is ultimately one 
and many, flux and permanent, physical and 
mental. 

(Sheldon claims that processism’s theory of 


- the “experience-continuum”’ is unverifiable and 


valueless and is merely a reaction against tradi- 

_tional solutions of the mind-body problem. 

| Therefore, nature is qualitatively discontinu- 

} ous.) Furthermore, it is part of Sheldon’s thesis 
that there are no ultimate incompatibilities, no 
absolute necessities. There are no eternal a 
priori “musts” or restrictions that can be im- 
posed on reality. All reasoning is tautology, and 
implication is a psychological and not a logical 
category. 

But, if all things are ultimately compatible, is 
it not true that there must be a principle of or- 
der which (together with the fact of temporal 
passage) makes this compatibility and cormpos- 
sibility possivie? 


BERNARD M. LOOMER 
University of Chicago 


Introduction to the Old Testament. By ROBERT 
H. PrerFFER. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1941. xiii+917 pages. $4.00. 

There is advantage, whether or not equal to 
justification, in a late review. More particular- 
ly, if the book is significant, such delay offers op- 
portunity to appraise its permanent contribu- 
tion. There can by now be no doubt that Pfeif- 
fer’s volume is important. Also its voluminous 
treatment of its successive themes;makes of it 
probably the most bulky Old Testament “In- 
troduction” ever produced. Its inclusion of a 
lengthy initial section on the canon, text, and 
versions has been favorably commented upon. 
In this it follows the example of Eissfeldt’s Ein- 
leitung in das Alte Testament; but in such works 
in English the topic has been rare or nonexist- 
ent. A strong feature is Pfeiffer’s bibliographi- 
cal interest, for which he has been long known; 
he turns it here to good account, making of the 
Introduction a reference book for Old Testament 
study. The easy, popular style, too, is to be 
noted; one may indulge the hope that it may be 


of value toward recalling Old Testament studies 
to the place in general religious thought which 
their importance for our day demands. This at- 
tractiveness would, however, have been en- 
hanced by omission of the tedious parentheses 
that on every page drag themselves right across 
the course of an incipient interest. A multipli- 
cation of footnotes would have been a lesser 
evil. 

A comparison of Pfeiffer’s work with one 
such as Driver’s Introduction, which for more 
than forty years was an almost unrivaled stand- 
ard in the English-speaking world, naturally 
suggests itself. One is struck at once by the 
greater freedom with which Pfeiffer treats the 
Pentateuchal problem. By contrast with Driv- 
er’s detailed argument from words and phrases, 
Pfeiffer merely recounts some more general fea- 
tures of the constituent documents and ad- 
vances rapidly to a survey of their contents. Al- 
though he does not ignore the considerable re- 
actionary literature of recent years, he seems to 
imply that the documentary theory has estab- 
lished itself and—needs no further argument. 
However, the difference in part may be account- 
ed for by Driver’s meticulous linguistic interest. 
In the prophetic books Pfeiffer carries his anal- 
ySis far beyond that of Driver, who even in his 
latest printings continued to regard Isaiah, 
chapters 40-66, for example, as a unity and to 
treat the Book of Jeremiah as in great measure 
geriuine, merely surveying in added notes the 
contrary opinions of advancing investigation. 
Pfeiffer stops short only of the more radical of 
these latter views. There is not a doubt that in 
this he represents a general movement of schol- 
arship; indeed, there are not lacking those who 
would charge him with too great conservatism. 
Notably in the contentious area of the Book of 
Ezekiel his account, dominated as it is by Kit- 
tel’s observation that the prophet had two souls 
in his breast, is far from adequate. 

It is an open question how far the author of 
an “Introduction” is justified in presenting his 
personal views as of equal validity with those 
more commonly professed. Certainly, a writer 
should be free in his own book to state his opin- 
ions; yet the reader of an “Introduction” will 
probably be more interested in the established 
position of scholarship than in the predilections 
of an individual, however clever his ideas. True, 
Pfeiffer’s survey is in general so comprehensive 
that one has little difficulty in recognizing the 
relative acceptance of the various positions. Yet 
it might have been better if his obsession for the 
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Edomites, for example, had been unobtrusively 
stated in a footnote, leaving the text clear for 
the standard position. In any case, it marks 
some insufficient maturing of the view when 
Pfeiffer’s S document (i.e., Seirite, or Edomite), 
which he advocates polemically against Eiss- 
feldt’s L, is through Genesis, practically identi- 
cal with this latter, though elsewhere the two 
diverge. And Pfeiffer’s claim that the Book of 
Job is an Edomite document cannot, in the light 
of Edom’s cultural insignificance, be adjudged 
less than absurd. 

It is with some sense of surprise that one dis- 
covers the almost total neglect of archeological 
considerations in the discussion, although this 
surely has been the spectacular feature of Old 
Testament study through more than two dec- 
ades. True, archeological research has as yet 
unearthed no pre-Christian copy of an Old 
Testament book and but few fragments of Old 
Testament Hebrew of sufficient age to claim 
critical importance. Yet the best known of 
these latter, the Nash Papyrus, when twice 
mentioned, is employed for minor purposes. 
More to the point are the too vociferous claims 
advanced in certain, sometimes reputable, quar- 
ters that archeology has refuted “the critics”; in 
particular the charge-is aimed at Pentateuchal 
analysis. And there we have a right to expect 
that an up-to-date “Introduction” shall take 
some account of the opinion and its relevant 
facts. Also, the Lachish letters constitute first- 
rate material for an approach to the Book of 
Jeremiah; yet, if Pfeiffer has given them any 
mention at all, it is so securely hidden that con- 
siderable search fails to disclose its presence. 
But, too, the considerable bulk of written mate- 
rial, of whatever age or topic, unearthed in 
Palestine is all relevant to the problem of bibli- 
cal “introduction.” Yet it is here largely unex- 
ploited. 

Pfeiffer’s sketch of the history of criticism is 
too brief for us to expect much. Still it is unfor- 
tunate that he perpetuates the mistaken im- 
pression derived from practically all such ac- 
counts hitherto that Old Testament criticism 
took place in a cultural vacuum. The movement 
will never be rightly understood until it is placed 
in the perspective of the developing thought of 
modern times, with its indebtedness and its pro- 
found contributions alike surveyed. A similar 
disappointment relates to Part I of Pfeiffer’s 
work, which he entitles ‘“The Old Testament as 
a Whole” and begins with “Religious Interest 
in the Old Testament.” Somewhere in such a 
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general approach to the Old Testament there is 
place for a discussion or at least a statement of 
the total significance of this ancient literature 
in our heritage of human culture. It would have 
greatly enhanced the significance of his work if 
Pfeiffer had included a chapter on some such 
topic as ‘‘The Old Testament in the Tradition 
of the Humanities.” 

An adequate discussion of details would de- 
mand a review itself of the bulk of a monograph; 
to do less would be merely to confess personal 
predilections for certain problem areas. It is 
probably best for the present purpose merely 
to comment that no scholar can possibly satisfy 
every fellow-student of the Old Testament. 
Each reader will find here much with which he 
is in hearty accord; probably, too, he will meet 
views which he is convinced are quite wrong. 
But the main point is that Pfeiffer’s work has 
already made a place for itself. 


A. IRWIN 
University of Chicago 


The Marriage Laws in the Bible and Talmud. By 
Louis M. Epstemn. (“Harvard Semitic 
Studies,” Vol. XII.) Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1942. x+362 pages. 
$3.50. 

Dr. Louis M. Epstein, a conservative rabbi 
from Brookline, Massachusetts, has produced a 
very useful book in the field of the Hebrew fam- 
ily. The title of the book does not reveal the 
wealth of its contents, for it deals not only with 
the laws of the Bible and Talmud but also with 
marriage laws in prebiblical and post-talmudical 
periods, as well as with the sectarian laws of 
marriage as those of the Zadokites, Christians, 
and Karaites. 

The book contains six large chapters: “‘Polyg- 
amy” (pp. 3-33), “Concubinage” (pp. 34-76), 
“Levirate” (pp. 77-144), “Intermarriage” (pp. 
145-219), “Incest” (pp. 220-74), and “Other 
Marriage Prohibitions” (pp. 275-332). Every 
chapter is divided into large sections covering 
biblical and some prebiblical, talmudical, and 
post-talmudical times, the sectarian laws, and 
the attitude of reform Judaism. Chapters i, ii, 
and iv possess a wider interest than the other 
three, which are of a more legalistic nature. The 
book also has a list of abbreviations, a register 
of foreign terms used in the text, a bibliography 
of sources and literature, and a helpful index of 
subjects and names (pp. 333-62). 
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The historical and sociological method, used 
by Professor Tchernowitz in his Toledoth Ha- 
halakah (‘‘History of Hebrew Law” [1935, 1936, 
1943]) and by the talmudic school of Professor 
Ginzberg in the Jewish Theological Seminary, is 
employed in this volume as well. The author 
presents the various laws in their historical de- 
velopment and shows that each period had its 
particular laws. There is a difference in the mo- 
tivation and the scope of the pre-Deuteronomic 
endogamic law of intermarriage, the national- 
istic laws of Deuteronomy in the seventh cen- 
tury B.c., the racial laws of Ezra frora the fifth 
century B.c., the later talmudic laws that super- 
sede Ezra’s restrictions, etc. The later scholars 
believed that they were merely explaining the 
older biblical laws, whereas in reality they cre- 
ated new laws under the influence of the new 
conditions—political, social, moral evolution, 
and sometimes adoption and adaptation of for- 
eign laws. Thus, the Greek and Roman con- 
cubine was legalized in later law by being 
identified with the legitimate old Hebraic con- 
cubine (pilegesh). 

The change of sociological concepts, such as 
the passage of matriarchical to patriarchical 
family, endogamy to exogamy, the dissolution 
of the large patriarchical family into small sin- 
gle families, etc., brought about changes in 
every aspect of the laws of marriage. The au- 
thor does not deny that the Talmud contains 
much purely exegetical and hermeneutical ma- 
terial which had no foundation in legal life and 
legal tradition; however, in most cases the 
halaka has an actual foundation in life, the vari- 
ous talmudic schools disputing as to the valid- 
ity of older laws. The scholars endeavored to 
base the new laws on the biblical text by rein- 
terpreting it. 

It seems to me that the greatest value of the 
book consists in its assembling of the talmudical 
sources and their sociological interpretation and 
their setting in the historical environment. 
Everything concerning marriage in the talmudic 
literature, as well as in the codes and responses 
from all times and centers of Jewish Diaspora, is 
well sifted, digested, arranged, and elucidated. 
We get a full sketch of every subject as it ap- 
pears in the new law and as the old law was un- 
derstood in the new time. However, in the ex- 
planation of the biblical and even extra-biblical 
oriental laws, the author also displays original- 
ity, independence, knowledge of sources, and a 
familiarity with the literature. But in these 
fields his conclusions and explanations are open 


to question. He accepts the current critical 
biblical view that Deuteronomy dates from the 
seventh century B.c., the Priestly Code being 
post-Exilic, etc. 

The exposition of the author is clear and 
popular; perfect construction and choice and 
yet modest diction are employed. Any intelli- 
gent person with interest in the subject will per- 
use the book without special difficulty. The de- 
tailed problems and sources are placed in the 
notes. 

The book has some defects. Not knowing 
Akkadian, the author’s conclusions in the field 
of the Babylonian family are at times not well 
founded. He disregards somewhat the scientific 
literature, not mentioning books and articles 
which could have been of use to him and to 
others. Sometimes the reader looks in vain for 
the proof of his preconceived notions, as, for 
example, the polygamic state of the Canaanite 
family. In general, he has a one-track mind: he 
fails to mention different opinions on contro- 
versial questions; although, by accepting a con- 
trary view, his position would fall. For example, 
he does not mention the various views about the 
date of Deuteronomy. Accepting an older or 
later date for Deuteronomy, his explanations of 
the reasons of Deuteronomic laws are invalid. 
The book also suffers from the fact that the 
chapters are too long and that the subject mat- 
ter is undivided. It would have gained in ease 
and ready assimilation if it had been further 
subdivided with additional section headings. It 
is a pity that he quotes the mishnaic sources by 
the talmudic pagination, which does not enable 
the English reader to find the material in Dan- 
by’s English translation. There are some mis- 
prints. It is impossible to adduce here proofs for 
all the mentioned shortcomings. 

Of course, it is impossible in a short review to 
bring out the novel ideas and the established re- 
sults of the book. It must also be taken for 
granted that some views are open to dispute. 
It is impossible to enter here into scientific dis- 
cussion about many subjects. However, in spite 
of shortcomings, Dr. Epstein has made a valu- 
able contribution to the study of Hebrew mar- 
riage laws. His book will be of interest to bibli- 
cal and talmudical scholars as well as to stu- 
dents of history and sociology. It is certainly a 
useful reference book on the history of the He- 
brew family. 


SAMUEL I, FEIGIN 
University of Chicago 
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A History of Jewish Literature, Vol. IV. By 
MEYER WAXMAN. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co., 1941. xiv-+1221 pages. $5.50. 


During the last year Professor Meyer Wax- 
man, professor of Bible and Jewish philosophy 
at the Hebrew Theological College, has com- 
pleted the fourth and final volume of his monu- 
mental History of Jewish Literature. Professor 
Waxman has produced a superlative piece of 
work. The literature with which he deals extends 
over a period of more than two thousand years. 
That in itself is no mean achievement. It origi- 
nated in almost every country on the face of the 
earth and is written in a half-dozen of the major 
languages, all of which Waxman has mastered. 
It is inextricably interwoven with historic move- 
ments, both within and without the fold of 
Israel. Some of these movements inspired the 
literature, and some of this literature helped to 
give incentive to movements whose ideology 
was as yet inarticulate and unformulated. 

There are few men whose scholarship has 
both the intensity and the extensity of Wax- 
man’s. The greatness of his work lies in the 
fact that in each of a dozen or more widely di- 
vergent fields of endeavor—biblical exegesis, 
rabbinic commentaries, philosophic treatises, 
liturgical poetry, legalistic casuistry, mystical 
movements, allegoristic interpretations, and ra- 
tionalistic schools of thought—he has used the 
necessary reservations and qualifications to 
avoid the dogmatism that, in the nature of 
things, would have invalidated a work of schol- 
arship. It is objective in the finest sense of the 
word, historic with a grasp of antecedent causes, 
and profound with vision and penetration. 

The first of the four volumes, which contains 
more than five hundred pages, begins with the 
canonization of Scriptures and deals with Apoc- 
ryphal literature, talmudic literature, the litera- 
ture of the Hellenistic period and the Gaonic 
period, rabbinic commentaries, codes and re- 
sponses, as well as with philosophic literature, 
including Maimonides. Only the specialist can 
appreciate how varied are the languages, the 
ideology, and the content of each of these fields 
in which Waxman has proved himself to be a 
master. 

The second volume contains about seven 
hundred pages and deals in great detail with 
the impact of philosophy and science upon 
Jewish thought and the evolution of Judaism as 
a result of this impact. It is indeed surprising 
to find an author who is, above all, a historian 
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and philosopher dealing so adequately not only 
with historic movements but also with the Jew- 
ish poetry of the Middle Ages. 

The third volume contains about eight hun- 
dred pages and covers the period from 1750 to 
1880. It is a masterly volume, treating the Has- 
kalah movement, the literary struggles for and 
against assimilation, as well as the political, 
historical, linguistic, social, and economic 
forces that lay behind the reform movement in 
Judaism. 

Each of these volumes—as a matter of fact, 
each chapter in each of these massive volumes— 
shows that Judaism was never static but dy- 
namic, constantly in the process of evolution. 
The ideas of each generation were modified, 
qualified, and reinterpreted by the succeeding 
generation, refining the dross and permitting 
the pure gold to remain. 

The fourth volume contains more than 
twelve hundred pages and brings the story of 
Jewish literature down from 1880 to 1935. This 
last volume could best be characterized as an 
encyclopedia of Jewish literature of the last 
fifty years. Every Jew ought to read this vol- 
ume, and the other three as well. As a matter 
of fact, every Christian ought to read these vol- 
umes to have a finer appreciation of the inter- 
play of Judaism and Christianity. From the 
time that Judaism gave birth to Christianity 
until the present day, this mutual interaction 
has never been lacking. 

In days like this, when subtle propaganda is 
emanating from Berlin and poisoning the world, 
a monumental work of this kind, based upon 
facts and marshaled with scholarship, cannot 
help but be a welcome addition to every library. 
It ought to be on the ‘“‘must”’ list of every public 
institution. Our only regret is that the English 
is not as felicitous as we wish that it might have 
been. Waxman’s mastery of the many other 
languages and literatures is superior to his mas- 
tery of English. 

Louis L. MANN 
University of Chicago 


John Ponet (1516?-1556), Advocate of Limited 
Monarchy. By Wtnturop S. Hupson. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
x+429 pages. $4.50. 

The author of this volume may in some ways 


be said to have discovered John Ponet, whose 
name is not even listed in the general index of 
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the Encyclopaedia Britannica and is usually not 
found in textbook histories of political thought. 
He has shown that Ponet’s revival is justified; 
to Americans he should be of interest because of 
his use by John Adams as a source of political 
thought. Students of the sixteenth century 
will be grateful for the reproduction in facsimile 
of the “Shorte Treatise of Politike Power.” 

Part I, “‘John Ponet, the Man,” is a life-and- 
times biography in which one is put in touch 
with many of the great actors of that mo- 
mentous first half of the Reformation era. Part 
II, “‘Ponet, the Political Theorist,” serves as 
introduction to the “Treatise,” and it is a rich 
and suggestive discussion. This pertains par- 
ticularly to chapters viii and ix, “Sources of 
Ponet’s Thought” and “‘The Relationship of the 
‘Shorte Treatise’ to Subsequent Thought.” 
Chapter vii, which analyzes the ‘‘Treatise,” 
might have been extended indefinitely. The re- 
viewer may be pardoned for taking more 
interest in the facsimile reproduction than in the 
author’s text. The latter is herald to the former. 
Other points of importance might have been 
elaborated, such as the distinction with respect 
to papal power between usurped origins and 
proper exercise thereof (‘‘Treatise,”’ pp. 102 f.). 
So, too, the idea that before the Flood there was 
no law with sanctions, an idea which has had a 
surprising longevity and has been the source 
of much speculation in political theory 
(“Treatise,” pp. 7 f.). Ponet also seems to think 
that revelation was necessitated only by sin 
(“Treatise,” p. 3), an idea which affects his 
view of the political achievements of the 
ancients. 

Withal, it is not an extravagant prediction to 
say that henceforth John Ponet will take his 
place in textbooks, perhaps even in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. 

QUIRINUS BREEN 
University of Oregon 


John Amos Comenius: That Incomparable 
Moravian. By MATTHEW SPINKA. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. x+178 
pages. $2.00. 

This book was published to commemorate 
the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the birth of Comenius. More often than ever 
before we turn our eyes to the stormy decades in 
which Comenius matured and unfolded his pro- 
gram of educational reform. Enough has been 
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said concerning parallels between the Thirty 
Years’ War and the present struggle to arouse 
our interest in the ideas and works of a scholar 
and theologian whose writings reflect both the 
hopes and the anxieties of people caught in the 
maelstrom three centuries ago. The three hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the educator’s 
birth gave the author of the book under review 
a welcomed opportunity of revising books in 
English on Comenius and of presenting us with 
a new sketch of his life and activities. 

The knowledge of Comenius’ books and 
teaching methods can be traced back to the in- 
auguration of higher studies on this side of the 
Atlantic. A copy of Comenius’ Janua linguarum 
reserata brought John Harvard from England 
to his new home in Massachusetts. Some Con- 
gregational ministers of New England brought 
or ordered from Europe Comenius’ description 
of the suffering of Protestant churches in Bo- 
hemia or his account of the organization and 
discipline of the Unity of Bohemian Brethren. 
The name of Comenius was passing through an 
eclipse during the eighteenth century. With the 
growing interest in education, some of his works 
began to circulate in English translation and in- 
fluence modern reform of schools. It may be 
rightly said that the ideas of Comenius have be- 
come a component of the American spiritual 
tradition. Though the incomparable Moravian 
—as Cotton Mather called Comenius—never 
set foot on American soil, he was present 
through his ideas influencing American youth. 

Professor Spinka’s book differs in many 
points from the earlier works on Comenius. 
Whereas scholars of the nineteenth century con- 
centrated, as a rule, on Comenius’ achieve- 
ments in education, Spinka has presented us 
with a true biography covering the entire scope 
of Comenius’ interests and activities. The life 
of the educator itself is a fascinating object of 
study. Spent only partly in the home country, 
it has dramatic moments, ups and downs, ac- 
cording to the rapid changes of situation in 
Europe during the Thirty Years’ War. Frag- 
ments of Comenius’ autobiography which were 
not known to earlier biographers throw new 
light on such periods of Comenius’ life as the ° 
visit to London in 1641-42 or his journey 
through Holland to Sweden. Using them ex- 
tensively, Spinka has enriched his narrative and 
made us better acquainted with the personal 
background of Comenius’ activities and reform 
schemes. These, too, have been presented in 
their chronological sequence and complexity. 
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The author has analyzed in turn Comenius 
proposals for a radical reform of schools, his 
ecumenical interest in bringing together the 
Christian communities into one church, as well 
as his desire to unify all knowledge into one con- 
sistent system. Thus he has presented Comeni- 
us not as a mere theorist but as a man of great 
experience and vision, doing justice to the wide 
scope of his interests, moral integrity, and 
greatness. 

Clear in style, reliable in detail, the new biog- 
raphy of Comenius is to be welcomed as a re- 
markable contribution to the history of educa- 
tion and of Christian religion. 


’ 


OTAKAR ODLOZILIK 
Columbia University 


The Origin and Development of the Missionary 
Baptist Church in Indiana. By Joun F. Capy. 
Franklin, Ind.: Franklin College, 1942. 354 
pages. $3.00. 


This well-written history of Indiana Baptists 
has a great deal more than merely local interest. 
During its formative years population move- 
ments from the east and south converged in the 
state, creating an indigenous social structure 
peculiarly typical of America. And the Baptist 
churches, because their constituency was 
drawn largely “from the humbler strata of the 
indigenous elements of the population” and 
because of their characteristic independence, 
perhaps reflect better than any other major 
institution the emotional and intellectual cross- 
currents of that social structure. Professor 
Cady’s method takes full cognizance of this 
fact. He treats the church as a “developing 
institution within a constantly changing social 
environment” and has produced a particularly 
full, readable, and convincing history. 

Baptist principles have always made di- 
visions easy and Baptist temperaments have 
seldom checked them. The historian of the 
Baptists finds himself confronted at the outset 
with almost innumerable individualistic move- 
ments, each taking its peculiar name and each 
staunchly assertive of its peculiar emphasis. 
Professor Cady has chosen to deal primarily 
with the “Missionary Baptist Church” in 
Indiana, but he has succeeded remarkably well 
in giving us an understandable picture of the 
intricate relationships between the various 
Baptist groups in the state—the Separate 
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Baptists, Regular Baptists, General Baptists, 
Particular Baptists, United Baptists, Anti- 
mission Baptists, Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Pre- 
destinarian Baptists, and others. And he 
pictures with skill the long, slow progress 
toward a unification of aims and toward co- 
operation in action through associations on the 
part of these extremely individualistic groups. 
The resultant history carries a pertinent 
lesson. Professor Cady shows that the social 
conscience of the churches was almost eclipsed 
and their moral prestige was lowered by the 
“rabid hostility, back-biting and deliberate 
misrepresentation” of its overly independent 
leaders, who, too often, seemed motivated by 
the determination that if people would not go to 
heaven their way they would jolly well see to it 
that they went in no other. These churches 
were in no position to speak out with an 
influential voice on the pressing evils of the 
times. Such history, soberly written as this one 
is, if widely read might bring a common under- 
standing of how we (Baptists) got apart, and 
hence help to prepare the road back. At least 
the perspective provided by such studies may 
save us from threshing over again the chaff from 
forgotten controversies. 
Smney E. 
University of Chicago 


A History of the Expansion of Christianity, Vol. 
V: The Great Century in the Americas, 
Australasia and Africa, A.D. 1800-A.D. 
1914. By KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1943. x+526 pages. $4.00. 


Professor Latourette’s tremendous under- 
taking, a seven-volume History of the Expansion 
of Christianity, has two volumes yet to go. 
Since the appearance of the first volume in 1937, 
each succeeding volume has appeared with 
clocklike regularity, and, unless something un- 
foreseen intervenes, we may count upon the 
appearance of the two final volumes in due 
season—and the seasons will not be far apart. 
In fact, there has hardly been time for the 
careful reader to absorb one volume before 
another appears. Anyone who does not know 
Professor Latourette might well wonder how 
he does it. It has been stated that Prince 
Henry the Navigator married the sea; with 
equal appropriateness it may be said that 
Professor Latourette married the world. Like 
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the Portuguese prince, Professor Latourette is a 
bachelor and his life and work have been 
planned down to the last detail. But coupled 
with a carefully planned life have gone a con- 
suming interest in Christianity, the capacity for 
hard work, and scholarly attainments of a high 
order. 

The same general pattern of approach to be 
found in the earlier volumes is followed in the 
present volume. In fact, it is all so orderly and 
the treatment so encyclopedic that there are 
few surprises and no thrills, yet the materials 
with which it is packed are essentially thrilling. 
As the facts and names multiply, page after 
page, and chapier by chapter, it becomes a 
matter of sheer will-power to stick at it for more 
than fifty pages at a time. And yet one is 
conscious continually that here isa collection of 
facts which have great significance, brought 
together and organized in a superb manner. 
The author is well aware of all this when he 
says in his concluding chapter that the reader 
will doubtless end the book “‘with a sense of be- 
wildered weariness” and that the necessity for 
condensation “gives the appearance of a 
staccato catalogue of names and events.” Likethe 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Expansion of 
Christianity is not easy reading, but for one who 
would be informed it is an essential. 

The author’s plan of treatment gives three 
volumes to the nineteenth century—‘‘the Great 
Century’”’—and in these three volumes the en- 
tire world is to be surveyed from the standpoint 
of the advance of Christianity. This volume 
deals with Canada, Greenland, the West Indies, 
Latin America, Australia and New Zealand, the 
islands of the South Pacific, the Philippines, the 
East Indies, the islands off the shores of 
Africa, and Africa south of the Sahara. The 
regions covered, outside Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia, the Philippines, and Latin America, 
are the least known regions in the world. It is 
an interesting fact that, just at the time when 
American interest is centered on the South 
Pacific and the East Indies, this volume should 
have made available the story of the introduc- 
tion and development of Christianity in that 
area. It is to be hoped that those who have in 
hand post-war planning for this vast region may 
profit by the information here so clearly fur- 
nished. Of these regions the author in his con- 
cluding summary states: 
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In regions which the white man found less salu- 
brious, the nonwhites remained in the majority. 
Under the initial force of the impact their numbers 
usually declined and their cultures went to pieces, 
As a rule after the first shock of the contact passed, 
their numbers tended to recover and even to mount. 
However, the old cultures had gone, presumably for- 
ever, and, instead, the white man’s civilization was 
copied albeit imperfectly [pp. 465-66]. 


The author concludes that Christianity was in 
part the cause of the expansion of European 
peoples but that the coming of the missionary 
to the backward parts of the world only 
hastened the white man’s advance. Christian- 
ity’s importance in raising moral standards was, 
though great, impossible to measure accurately, 
and “millions had their eyes lifted, even if only 
for brief moments and imperfectly, to a horizon 
of life which was infinitely broader than food, 
clothing and physical comforts.” 

Christian development in the common- 
wealths of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
had many things in common, yet there were 
enough differences to make a generalization im- 
possible. The same religious bodies, mostly 
transplantations from the mother-country, have 
found a foothold in all, but in different pro- 
portions in every case. The proportion of 
Roman Catholics in Canada, for instance, is 
much larger than in any of the other common- 
wealths, owing to the large French element in 
the population. Also the proximity of the 
United States to Canada has exercised a kind 
of influence not felt in the others. The churches 
in the British commonwealths have been very 
aggressive in their missionary interest, in con- 
trast to Roman Catholic Christianity in Latin 
America, which has been passive until the 
latter part of the century. 

The next volume (the sixth), the author tells 
us in his concluding paragraph, is likewise to 
deal with the nineteenth century and will center 
its attention upon North Africa and Asia. Here 
Christianity came into contact with Islam, the 
most difficult of all the non-Christian religions 
with which Christianity has had to deal. The 
final volume is to contain the summary of the 
great story which the preceding volumes have 
told with such a wealth of detail. 


WILLIAM W. SWEET 
University of Chicago 
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Aurncton, C. A. Christianity in England: An His- 
torical Sketch. London: Oxford University Press, 
1942. IQI pages. 

The author wisely refers to his book as a “sketch” 
of Christianity in England. Very carefully he di- 
rects the reader’s attention to incidents and leaders 
which support the thesis that “it is the Christian 
faith, or theory, slowly worked out and slowly ap- 
plied, which has brought about all the changes for 
the better in the life of this country” (p. 187). His 
analysis of historic Christianity supports his thesis, 
and the underlying purpose of the book is to con- 
vince his readers that this is a truth which must be 
reckoned with in the present crisis if a world of de- 
cency and order is to emerge. 

The progress of Christianity is surveyed from its 
inception in Palestine. The author traces its gradual 
expansion in England following its introduction dur- 
ing the Roman period. The new era, introduced by 
the Normans, was marked by prolonged contest for 
power between those promoting a national church 
and those loyal to the papacy. The author finds in 
Queen Elizabeth’s “middle of the road” policy the 
secret of successful church development. Subse- 
quent Christian progress was marred by extremists, 
most of whom withdrew from the church, leaving 
the Establishment to follow the pattern of Eliza- 
beth’s day. Dean Alington expresses his own satis- 
faction in the present tolerance of the Church of 
England. 

Not only has the author carefully recorded sig- 
nificant data—the book is a storehouse of historical 
illustrations—but he has gone far to help the reader 
evaluate Christian progress in terms of the century 
under discussion: rapid surveys of each era, studded 
with biographical sketches; analyses of the depth to 
which Christian teachings were penetrating society; 
and dialogues, suggestive of current religious discus- 
sion. He has generally exercised good judgment in 
his selection of details. The book is an excellent in- 
troduction to the subject and of interest to laymen 
and ministers alike-—JamMes E. MCELDOWNEY. 


Chronicle of John Malalas, Books vii-xviii. Trans- 
lated from the Church Slavonic by MATTHEW 
SprnKA and GLANVILLE Downey. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. 150 pages. 
$1.50. 

This translation appears at the request of the 
Department of Art and Archaeology of Princeton 
University, which is charged with the publication of 
results of excavations conducted by the Committee 
for the Excavation of Antioch and Its Vicinity. V. 
M. Istrin’s edition of the Slavonic version of the 


Chronicle was used, but “no attempt was made to 
verify Istrin’s published text by comparing it with 
the extant MS codices.” Much material of interest 
to Slavonic philologists has been omitted. The 
translation was limited to Books vii—xviii because in 
them are found extensive references to Antioch. 

The Slavonic text, of which a part is here trans- 
lated, is in turn a translation of the Greek text pre- 
served in incomplete form in Codex Baroccianus 182 
at Oxford. Various fragments have been discovered 
to supplement it. Hopes that the Slavonic text 
might restore full knowledge of the original work 
have not been fulfilled. The original Slavonic text 
was largely a paraphrase of the Greek original, and 
the present text is a “transcript of condensed ex- 
tracts of that original translation.”” John Malalas’ 
dates are A.D. 491-587. 

Within these confessed limits this volume pre- 
sents interesting material. Its inconsistencies, its 
penchant for the marvelous (cf. Simon and Peter in 
Rome, pp. 56 ff.), render it largely unreliable as an 
accurate source, but as illustration of the sort of his- 
tory enjoyed among laymen and Byzantine monks 
it is of value to the historian— Qurrinus BREEN. 


Epwarps, RIcHARD Henry. A Person-minded Min- 
istry. Nashvilie: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1940. 253 pages. $2.00. 

In A Person-minded Ministry Mr. Edwards 
moves directly into the work of the pastor. He pre- 
sents a clear exposition of his point of view that the 
pastorate, like teaching, is essentially a job of influ- 
encing persons. This is the ultimate purpose of 
preaching and of the multiform institutional and 
community activities of the clergyman. For crea- 
tiveness in the pastoral relationship with persons 
there are four essential processes, which, in Mr. Ed- 
wards’ distinctive phraseology, are: (1) achieving 
togetherness; (2) getting and facing the facts; (3) 
realizing the meaning of facts; and (4) acting on the 
basis of facts. 

On this foundation Mr. Edwards discusses the 
four functions of a “person-minded” minister as: the 
personal counselor, the quickener and guide of 
groups, the creative partner in a new social order, 
and the interpreter of eternal personal values. In a 
final chapter on preparation for this kind of ministry 
the defects of collegiate and seminary education are 
analyzed and specific suggestions offered which, in 
the author’s opinion, will greatly increase the min- 
ister’s fitness to undertake the job to which the book 
is a challenge. 

Mr. Edwards writes persuasively and with insight 
based on years of experience in the practice of the 
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pastoral profession. He presents the results of pa- 
tient study in such fields as psychology, education, 
sociology, mental hygiene—wherever, in fact, there 
seemed to be data relevant to the pastoral relation- 
ship. Primarily, the cogency and importance of A 
Person-minded Ministry rest on the fact that it is 
the outcome of lecture discussions led by Mr. Ed- 
wards in numerous conferences and classes of minis- 
ters on the job. It is an excellent text for “in-service” 
training courses, for both rural and urban ministers 
and for chaplains in the armed services. A basically 
sound exposition of the objectives and methods of 
counseling is here made available—THoRNTON W. 
MERRIAM. 


GRAHAM, JOHN M., and PrppINcTON, RALPH. An- 
thropology and the Future of Missions. (“Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen Anthropological Museum Pub- 
lications,”” No. 1.) Aberdeen: University Press, 
1940. 27 pages. Is. 


An appeal to future missionaries to be scientifi- 
cally trained and to pursue their work on the field 
with full understanding and exact appreciation of in- 
digenous cults and cultures. An appendix outlines 
the objectives of the “Bureau of Missions and 
Colonial Planning” at Aberdeen.—M. M. DEEms. 


Hirscu, Samson RAPHAEL. The Nineteen Letters of 
Ben Uziel. Trans. BERNARD DRACHMAN. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1942. xxxvii+222 
pages. $1.25. 


In Germany of the early nineteenth century, 
when emancipation was luring Jews away from Juda- 
ism, and the Reform mdvement was abandoning the 
traditional pattern of the law and messianism, these 
letters were influential in giving Jews a renewed ap- 
preciation of their heritage. They represent a 
thoughtful new orthodoxy.—A. Eustace Haypbon. 


KRAMER, SAMUEL N. Lamentation over the Destruc- 
tion of Ur. (“Oriental Institute Assyriological 
Studies,’” No. 12.) Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1940. viii++97 pages. $2.00. 


Professor Kramer has made available in this 
translation a series of eleven ancient Sumerian 
“songs” centering about the destruction of Ur. The 
liturgical style suggests their use in some such festi- 
val as the Jewish ninth of Ab. The rendering is based 
upon “‘literary” texts from Nippur in the University 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. These 
have been diligently collated with manuscripts (four 
of them fragments) in the Museum of the Ancient 
Orient at Istanbul. Fortunately, the text is practi- 
cally complete, and “the translation as a whole is 
reasonably certain and relatively free from obscu- 
rities.” 

In a concise Introduction (pp. 1-15) Kramer 
summarizes the contents, describes the system of 
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transliteration, lists the variants according to their 
kind, and cites the texts upon which the reconstruc- 
tion of the lamentation is based. The body of the 
work (pp. 16-71) is devoted to transliteration and 
translation. The commentary (pp. 72-97) is exclu- 
sively linguistic. Facsimile reproductions of the Is- 
tanbul fragments are appended at the close. 

The lamentation has its own special interest, but 
for the biblical student, for whom all such “literary” 
materials are grist for the mill, it also has an interest. 
There is not a page which does not suggest some bib- 
lical affinity. The city of Ur, the figurative use of the 
storm as a symbol of destruction, the shepherd-gods 
with the sheep of their pasture, the liturgical style, 
and the characteristic Semitic imagery deserve no- 
tice. The reviewer, upon examining his list of bibli- 
cal affinities, was especially impressed by the follow- 
ing suggestive references: Ezekiel’s lament over 
Tyre (chap. 27), Isaiah’s dirge over Babylon (chap. 
47), Job’s lament (chap. 3), and the Book of Lamen- 
tations. For the student of comparative oriental 
literature and of the history of religion, these litur- 
gies are valuable and important. 

As we have come to expect from the publications 
of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago, this work is a model of the printer’s craft.— 
JAMES MUILENBURG. 


PagupaA, BACHYA BEN JOSEPH IBN. Duties of the 
Heart. Translated from Arabic into Hebrew by 
JEHUDA IBN TIBBON. English translation with 
the Hebrew text by Moses Hyamson. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1941. 78 pages. $3.00. 


This treatise, translated by Judah ibn Tibbon in 
the latter part of the twelfth century, is the out- 
standing work on ethics of the Middle Ages. Pro- 
fessor Hyamson has translated the second and third 
parts of the work.—A. Eustace Haypbon. : 


Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Re- 
search, Vol. XI: 1941; Vol. XII: 1942. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1941, 1942. 
xxxi+163 and 195 pages. 


The high quality of research scholarship of 
earlier publications of the Academy is maintained in 
these volumes. Especially significant are the articles 
dealing with problems of intercultural interaction 
during the medieval period —A. Eustace Haypon. 


Rashi Anniversary Volume. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society, 1941. 248 pages. 


This is the first volume of “Texts and Studies” 
published by the American Academy for Jewish Re- 
search. It consists of scholarly research studies by 
several authors on Rabbi Salomon ben Isaac (Rashi) 
of Troyes, commemorating the nine hundredth an- 
niversary of his birth—A. Eustace Haypon. 
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Rosrnson, W. A Companion to the Communion 
Service. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1942. 56 pages. $1.00. 


This small devotional manual contains prayers, 
scripture readings, and suggestions for those who 
wish to prepare themselves for the communion serv- 
ice. It is especially designed for those who stand in 
the Reformed tradition —R. W. SCHLOERB. 


Ross, FLoyp Hiatt. Personalism and the Problem 
of Evil: A Study in the Personalism of Bowne, 
Knudson, and Brightman (“Yale Studies in Re- 
ligion,” No. 11.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1940. ix+51 pages. $1.00. 


The author would have Bowne and Knudson ad- 
mit that the problem of physical evil is theoretically 
insoluble on personalistic premises. For them, the 
answer must be sought on a practical basis in terms 
of each individual’s experience. Ross holds that this 
“solution” is merely a confession of ignorance and a 
profession of faith. Furthermore, it severely com- 
promises the idealistic axiom of complete intelligi- 
bility. Brightman departs from this tradition; his 
theory of the “given” places the source of evil with- 
in God. Ross contends that the causal efficacy of 
this “given’’ invalidates the unity of God and plural- 
izes personalism’s monism.—BERNARD M. LOoMER. 


Row .ey, H. H. Submission in Suffering: A Com- 
parative Study of Eastern Thought. Cardiff: Uni- 
versity of Wales Press Board, 1942. 55 pages. 
2s. 6d. 


Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, Taoist, Jewish, 
Christian, and Islamic attitudes toward the problem 
of innocent suffering are here described. The author 
finds “Thy will be done”’ the most satisfactory solu- 
tion.— MARGARET BOELL. 


ScuppER, Vipa Dutton. Father Huntington: Found- 
er of the Order of the Holy Cross. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 1940. 375 pages. $3.00. 


The Huntington family presents an interesting 
illustration of the religious wanderings so character- 
istic of many families of New England Congrega- 
tional background. Of old New England stock, in 
which the Puritan tradition was strong, the grand- 
parents of Father Huntington rebelled against the 
austerities of Calvinism, as did many others of their 
class, and in the early part of the last century be- 


came Unitarians. His father, in the midst of a suc- - 


cessful career as professor of morals at Harvard, re- 
signed to become an Episcopalian and eventually a 
bishop of the diocese of central New York. The son, 
James Otis Sargeant Huntington, the subject of this 
biography, took two steps farther to the right, adopt- 
ed Anglo-Catholic views, took the vows of poverty, 
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chastity, and obedience, and became the founder of 
the first Anglo-Catholic monastic order in America, 
the Order of the Holy Cross. 

It was in 1884 that Father Huntington took the 
final monastic vows, and from that time, for more 
than fifty years, he devoted all his strength and en- 
ergies to the work of the Order, and through the Or- 
der to work among the poor, particularly in New 
York City. From the beginning he was a social 
radical and a social crusader, and his utter devotion 
to the work of social reform made him a national 
figure, especially in Episcopalian circles. In his 
interest in causes, however, he did not overlook in- 
dividuals, and his skilful biographer has related 
many touching instances of his concern for humble 
people, for whose uplift he was willing and anxious 
to go to infinite trouble and pains. Though a con- 
temporary of Washington Gladden and Walter 
Rauschenbusch and the other pioneers in the social 
gospel movement, Father Huntington does not seem 
to have been in touch with any of them, a character- 
istic weakness among Episcopalians and particularly 
Anglo-Catholics, who seem neither to desire nor to 
seek co-operation from those outside their own tight 
little group. 

The author, Vida Dutton Scudder, a former pro- 
fessor of English literature at Wellesley College and 
also a social reformer of note, as well as an Anglo- 
Catholic, was thus well equipped to write an under- 
standing and sympathetic biography of Father 
W. SWEET. 


TANNER, EUGENE S. The Nazi Christ. Ann Arbor: 
Edwards Bros., 1942. vit+53 pages. (Plano- 
graphed.) 


Mr. Tanner’s little book, which seems to have 
originated as a doctoral thesis, constitutes a valu- 
able supplement to Pastor Oberman’s comprehen- 
sive book. Summarizing a few representative Na- 
tional Socialist authors, Mr. Tanner conveys to 
American readers an impression of their strange re- 
interpretations of Jesus’ personality, character, and 
teachings. Houston St. Chamberlain rescues Christ 
from Judaism; Alfred Rosenberg’s Christ repudiates 
all Christianity has been standing for through the 
centuries; in Ernst Bergmann’s Die deutsche National 
Kirche (1932) Christ becomes a Nordic pagan. From 
the teachings of non-Christian writers the new Christ 
is transplanted into the universal Christianity of the 
German Christians, to whom the Germans appear 
as the new chosen people of a God who demands of 
his followers the virtues of honor and duty rather 
than those of meekness and compassion. In the last 
chapter an apt comparison is made by the author 
between this grossly distorted Christ of the German 
Christians and the similarly distorted interpretations 
of Christ by the itinerant revivalist preacher: both 
originate in the peculiar social situation of their cre- 
ators.—MaAx RHEINSTEIN. 
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Published to commemorate the 
350th anniversary of his birth 


JOHN AMOS 


COMENIUS 


That Incomparable Moravian 


By 
MATTHEW SPINKA 


This work portrays the person- 
ality and the abiding influence 
of the great Moravian. 


It presents briefly but ade- 
quately the entire scope of Co- 
menius’ interests and activi- 
ties: his educational reforms, 
on account of which he is re- 
garded as the father of modern 
pedagogical theory and prac- 
tice; his ecumenical interest in 
bringing together the Christian 
communions into one world 
church; and his scientific point 
of view by which he desired to 
unify all knowledge into one 
consistent and systematic 
whole. 


The author utilizes for the first 
time the entire preserved frag- 
ments of Comenius’ Autobiogra- 


phy. 
$2.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


“,... @ for those who are 
in danger of despairing... .” 


CARL E. PURINTON, The 
Journal of Bible and Religion 


one reviewer’s comment on 


THE CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


OF HISTORY 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


Others say of it: 


“Against all prophets of pessimism and de- 
spair, Dr. Case has an ardent faith in the vital- 
ity of history and processes of recovery.’’— 
F. J. Moorz, The Churchman. 


“Like a cooling breeze over the desert comes 
this defense of liberal Christianity by the for- 
mer dean of the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago . . . . such a splendid, straight, 
and convincing analysis of the liberal Chris- 
tian view that we take new heart. Dean Case 
repudiates the theology of defeat and despera- 
tion. He believes that God has spoken through 
history in the lives of men and women who 
have been moved by this spirit.’’—Witt1am 
H. Leacu, Church Management. 


“Obsessed as we are with contemporary evil, 
the long view herein presented comes to us as 
the sound of drums and bugles to our drooping 
spirits. In a pessimistic age it gives us solid 
ground upon which to base an optimistic 
0 a The volume is marked with Dean 
Case’s usual vivid rhetoric and sparkling 
similes, and passages abound that by virtue of 
their pertinency, pungency, and insight clamor 
for quotation.""—Wintsrop S. Hupson, The 
Crozer Quarterly. 
**.... [the reader] will appreciate the sound 
scholarship which underlies Dr. Case's book 
and the spirit which enables him to set forth 
so optimistic and courageous an outlook upon 
life.""—O. Frepericx Christendom. 
$2.00 
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The American Translation and the King James Version 


THE GOODSPEED 2arallel 
NEW TESTAMENT 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


Arranged in parallel columns on a beautifully legible page, the American 
Translation and the King James Version complement each other. Here is 
all the familiar beauty of the Version beloved for hundreds of years—be- 
loved, but not always understood; now by its side the meaning of Christ and 
the disciples is made clear by Dr. Goodspeed’s translation into the American 
language of today. 

The supplementary material in this edition is a feature not to be found in 
any other parallel New Testament. Dr. Goodspeed has written illuminating 
historical introductions to each book and explanatory notes for each chapter. 
A full historical background is supplied by these supplementary features. 


$2.00 viti +600 pages 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NATHANIEL WILLIAM TAYLOR: 1786-1858 


A Connecticut Liberal 


By SIDNEY EARL MEAD 
The University of Chicago 


This study traces the birth and growth of Taylorism—New England Calvinism and 
revivalism—born in the revivals under Timothy Dwight following the American Rev- 
olution, and maturing during the orthodox controversy with the Unitarians in the 
1820's, which enabled it to withstand the conservatives’ attack following 1828. 


Contrary to a widely held opinion, the author maintains that Dwight’s sledge- 
hammer attacks on infidelity and deliberate efforts to rally Christian people to the 
defenses of their religion, and Lyman Beecher’s appeals to the minds of men in the 
efforts to get them definitely to commit themselves, are related to the theological 
views of the pre-Revolutionary Old Calvinists, and not with the views of Jonathan 
Edwards. Taylor, rooted in the old order and receiving his college and theological 
training during the period of transition to the new order, was peculiarly fitted to fill 
the gap between the two. $2. 
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